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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the results of a project in 
the Warren, Michigan Consolidated Schools to develop a system-wide 
career education program beginning at the kindergarten level and 
extending through adult and continuing education. It is based on a 
systematic, sequential approach where the phases (self and career 
awarness, exploration, preparation, and placement) are continuously 
recycled depending on the individual's needs and interests. Three 
types of instructional units were developed. One format is designed 
for implementation with a correlated, or interdisciplinary, approach. 
Another format is used for implementation in a single subject area. 
The third type of instructional unit is a 10-week course for seventh 
grade students. The document contains capsule reports of all 
instructional materials developed and implemented. Numerous 
appendixes present forms and surveys utilized, and examples of the 
various types of instructional units employed. (Author/PC) 
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FOREWORD 



We sincerely appreciate the encouragement and understanding of the Board 



of Education and Dr. Olin L. Adams, Jr., Superintendent, who approved the 
three-year pilot Project. The Project began with the 1971-72 school year 
and was cooperatively funded by the Michigan Department of Education and 
Warren Consolidated Schools. 

For their assistance and cooperation, we wish to give special thanks to 
Mr. William* Weisgerber and Mr. James L. Mahrt of the Michigan Department of 
Education. Also, for his outstanding consultivt ^vices, we are grateful 
to Dr. Cas Heilman, Associate Professor of Seconds . Education and Curricu- 
lum, Michigan State University. 

Over 50 percent of the district's 3«t,000 K-12 students and 8,000 Adult and 
Continuing Education students hal an opportunity to participate in the 
program. Teachers from all subject areas, media specialists, and counselor 
from all schools were involved to varying degrees. 

Every day, teachers and students are doing many new and exciting things. 
Through this "bird's eye view" publication, we hope others can benefit from 



our experiences. 
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HATIONALE 



.t.t,- r.ianior created Ly the- hashing amid rehashing of the career education con- 
cept is heard and felt in circles all across the country. Why? It is widely 
recognized that serious problems exist in our educational systems today. 

Wliether we want to or not, we need to acknowledge that in the past 
there has Lecn a credibility gap between the education program 
rn.ide available to our children and youth and the real life roles 
in our society which they had to assume once they left the class 
rooms . 1 

Many students see a gap between educational experiences and their future life. 
This "gap" exists because too often educators fail to show relationships 
between curriculum and the practical application in the "real world." 

..•One of the critical overriding problems in education is the 
lack of relevance of existing curricula for the majority of our 
state's youth. A major factor causing irrelevancy is the failure 
to provide systematic experiences to help students nake career 
decisions that are logical and sensible.^ 

Unemployed, underemployed, and unhappily employed people are a major concern 
to national leaders and educators. "Paradoxically, when educators are con- 
fronted with the question of unemployable people, they respond, 'They need 
niore education.' The answer lies not with more education, but with the type 
of education a student receives. "3 



1 John W. Porter, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education. "Career Education." Michigan School Board Journal , 
January, 1973. 

2 Harry N. Drier, Jr. "Career Education." A paper distributed to 
Wisconsin educators. Madison, Wise. Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1970. 

3 Dennis T. Torp. "Career Education and the Existing Curriculum." 
School Shop . April, 1973. 



...Today we have high school graduates who are functionally 
Illiterate and university graduates without either the prereoui- 
sues or the qualifications for living productively or creatively 
as profeBGionala in our technological society. Education on all 
levels, but especially in the university seems to lack focus... 
furthermore, public education has reaUy beccme elitest as indi- 
cated by the. low value that seems to be placed upon the work 



In 1972 Dr. Sidney P. Marland stated: 

Currently about two and a half million young people a year leave 
high school or college, with or without degre^ Sr diplomas and 

u^J^t if*t?5 ^^V^'^*' ^^^^ lives...! estimate that 

upwards of fifty percent of our young people now in sdiool or 
college have no real goals toward which to aim, and that they 
have very little infonaation or help for establishing these goals 
and pursuing them systeowtlcally.S * 

Career education can be the vehicle that will help alleviate some of this 
apprehension by enabling atudents to develop competencies essential to living 
and making a living. Students should leave school prepared to ad^t to a 
dynamic and diversified society by accepting change and using their decision 
making skills. Through a sequential systematic approach, it is e^cted that 
students will be better prepared for living a life and earning a living. 



W. p. Shofstall. Arizona Superintendent of Public Instwiction. 
"Position Paper: Higher Education in Arizona." Phoenix: De^er 7. 1971 
July le! m2. Mere Than One C^e^ Sorld , 
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PHILOSOPHY 



The school is perhaps the most appropriate agency for systematically pre- 
paring young people to enter the world of work. Warren Ziegler, Co-director 
of the Educational Policy Research Center at Syracuse University claims: 

Educational : \_r.r.ing in this country is almost nonexistent. Com- 
pared to such countries as Japan, Sweden, and Norway, we are far 
behind. Education can only be studied within the context of the 
society it serves. Education "for v;hat" and "for whom" are the 
questions that must be asked. The consequences of policy go 
beyond the school and affect all aspects of society, including 
work, leisure, politics, values and life styles.^ 

"Career Education can be the answer: a plannedj systematic approach to help 
bridge the gap from school to the world of work. Career Education is educa- 
tion for living: preparing students for perswial fulfillment and economic 
independence; for satisfactory assumption of their roles in a family unit, 
in the community, in some remunerative occupation; for exposure to avocational 
opportunities. To a large degree, a person's occupation determines his life 
style related to his family, his role in the canmunity, and the way he spends 
his leisure time; consequently, it seems wise to relate educational experiences 
to occupations in order to make students aware of the vast array of available 
jobs. "2 

As a canprehv»nsive urogram, there must be a systematically organized effort 
to coordinate instruction and integrate career education into the entire cur- 
riculum. This will aid students in understanding the relationship between 
educational experiences and their application to everyday life. 



1 Warren L. Ziegler. "The Future As the Present." Update . Syracuse, 
N. y. : Syraci^se University, School of Education, fall, 1971. 

2 B. Carol Turner. "Career Education— Education for Living," MichigdJi 
Industrial Education Society, Inc., Journal, March, 1973. 



FHASE I is the awareness level, self and career awareness; it begins in 
kindergarten, because this is when we first assume the responsibility for the 
student . 

Through group interaction, the lower elementary student develops 
a positive self-concept and an awareness to the "real world" by 
relating to the home, the school, the neighborhood, and the 
community . 3 

The upper el^nentary students' experiences are broadened as occupational 
information is incorporated into the regular curriculum. Self awareness 
provides the individual with a way of assessing himself; he focuses in on hie 
physical, intellectual, and emotional characteristics. 3elf assessment and 
career awareness is a continuous process throughout the individual's lifetime. 

PHASC II is exploration and investigation of a wide range of occupations dnc 
provides opportunities to utilize planning and decision making skills. The 
junior high student develops an appreciation of, and wholesome attitudes 
toward, the world of work as he accepts assignments, thinks them through, and 
acts upon them. 

Students acquire skill in making intelligent decisions because they 
learn to anticipate outcomes, and respond appropriately. While they 
leam about people and jobs, they develop insight into their own 
potential, the\r own likes and dis. likes. ^ 

Exploring occupations, as well as using planning and decision making skills, 

are lifelong processes. 

PMASL III is preparation for placement. In senior high school the student 
begins to focus on one occupational cluster that interests him. This nay 



3 B. Carol Turner. "Career Education— An Approach That Makes Sense," 
The Michigan Elementary Principal , November-December, 1972. 

B. Carol Turner. "Career Education— Education for Living," Micriigan 
Industrial Education Society, Inc.. Journal . March, 1973. 

if 
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r^^i^u'.t in skill development for an entry level job, or intensive prepf>rstion 
r-»r plncement r«^laned to further training or additional school in^f^. 

The ''phuees" incorpc -ated into the career education philosophy complement 
.Varren Consolidated Schools' '♦Philosophy of Education." This framework 
Ejives the student meaningful educational experiences. Through awareness, 
exoloration, planning, preparation and placement, the student will bo better 
orep-^red to 8atisf«jctorily assume his various roles in life. 
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EXISTING K-ADULT AND COOTIKUING EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The system-wide career education program begins at the kindergarten level and 
extends through adult and continuing education; it is based on a systematic 
sequential approach. The phases (self and career awareness , exploration , prepar- 
ation and placement) are continuously recycled depending on the individual's 
needs and wants. The "phases" overlap and are not distinct processes in educa- 
tional pui*suits. 

Typically ^ when an elementary school curriculum has provided a career 
awareness program, the junior high school program will provide for 
career exploration. . .The next step is a senior high school curriculum 
which provides the opportunity. . .to specialize in the development of 
particular skills. 1 

Career education penceates curriculum at all levels. The concepts are easily 

diffused into the existing curriculum by various methods* For example , the 

social studies transportation unit incorporates information about 

...people and various occu;>ations involved in the transportation 
indxistry. Relevancy is added by concxirrently integrating transportation 
information into all subject areas. The role of science to land, water, 
and air transportation Is limited only by the teacher's imagination. 
The mathematics class :rdght be used to construct and compute calculations 
related to supporting the transportation industry. The student uses 
language arts skills to seek out information about people and jobs in the 
transportation indxistry* ^ 

This interdisciplinary or correlated method proves to be quite effective in self- 
contained classrooms and in situations where team teaching is possible. Another 
iifusion method is through single subject implementation. In social studies, 
students might discuss the impact of c\irrent social issues on their family life. 



1 John A. Nitz, President, Warren Consolidated Schools* Board of Education* 
"The Pulse of Career Education: Hew Do You Know It's There?" Midiigan School 
Board Journal , October, 1973 • 

2 B. Carol Turner. "Career Education — An Approach That Makes Sense." The 
Michigan Elementary Principal , November-December, 1972 • 
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A math unit on the Pythagorean Theorem can be easilv demonstrated 
by relating it to the construction of a house roof 

Consequently, the student will understand the relationship between subject 

matter and the world of work. Vfhereas, another time the math teacher may 

relate all instruction to specific occupations that require a strong math 

background. In addition to these types of experiences, other opportunities 

ar*^ provided at all levels. 

A seventh grade ten-week career education course, required of all students, 
gives the student an opportunity to reflect on elementary educational experi- 
ences. The emphasis is through individual development and establishes a 
practical motivating force for the student who wonders t "Where do I go from 
here and what good is school for me?" 

In eighth grade the Galaxy Approach is an exploratory program in art, visual 
communications, energy and propxilsion, materials and processes, business, 
graphics, and home economics: 

Clustering thousands of related job fields by knowledge, manipulative 
skills, principles, and products made it possible to produce an 
exploratory experience simulating the major facets of these numerous 
occupations. These broad groupings or similarities from the various 
job possibilities produced families or occupational clusters. 

Students are exposed to various occupational opportunities through 
exploratory, manipulative-centered experiences. These experiences 
are fxorther explored using a limited problem-solving/decision-making 
approach . ^ 



3 John A. Nitz, President, Warren Consolidated Schools* Board of Education. 
"The Pulse of Career Education: How Do You Know It's There?" Michigan School 
Board Journal , October, 1973. 

^ Dennis T. Torp, Administrative Assistant, Warren Consolidated Schools. 
"Career Education and the Exi^^ting Curriculum." School Shop , April, 1973. 



Teachers point out that the usual stereotyping of male-female roles is not 
realistic in today's society. For example, boys are encouraged to take home 
econanics and girls to select graphics. Avocational, as well as vocational, 
opportunities are investigated. 

The ninth grade Contemporary Life Program focuses primarily on social prcilems , 
questions, issues, and values • The entire course is founded on the belief 
t lat relevancy, pupil participation in program development, and allowance for 
exploration of individual interest and abilities are pathfinders for the 
creation of meaningful learning experiences for students. Career exploration 
is an important part of the course and gives the student an opportunity to 
internalize these concepts as he explores occupations. 

The awareness and exploration phases overlap into the preparation and placement 
phase that begins in senior high school. Teachers representing a cross section 
of all subject areas gear instruction toward preparing students to assume their 
life roles in a personally rewarding manner. Based on the individual's abili- 
ties, interests, and achievement, counselors advise students in the selection 
of courses. 

Coianselors and teachers assist individuals in mapping necessary and sequential 
steps to accomplish tentative care^ goals. The career goal may require 
development of saleable skills, placement in an eij^y-level job, or placement 
in training programs that require learning experiences beyond the high school 
level; this includes apprenticeship pr^ograms, vocational schools, business 
schools, ccMTimiinity colleges, and colleges and universities. 

Career days, career assemblies, guest speakers and field observations, all 

contribute to increasing the student's knowledge of occupati<^s and workers' 

8 



life Gtyley. Field observations may be either large group or individual 
experiences. Duration of observation varies depending on the student's needs 
and the job situation. 

In some instances, field observations lead to exploratory work experiences. 
Students do not receive pay and are not considered employees of the organiza- 
tion. These experiences have proved to be highly rewarding for students, as 
well as workers on the job sites. Exploratory experiences aid students in 
their understanding of job situations; they have an opportunity to explore a 
variety of occupations and learn the interdependence of workers. Students 
learn the importance of developing good human relations skills. 

Through the cooperative work experience program the student becomes a part- 
time employee of the organization and gains firsthand knowledge of an occupa- 
tional area that interests him. Often the part-time work station develops 
into permanent employment when the student becomes available for full-time work. 
The cooperative work experience program is considered vocational education. 

Existing vocational education programs include: Office Occupations, Distribu- 
tive Education, Health Occupations, Home Economics (Commercial Foods, Child 
Care, Clothing Management), and Trade and Industry (Auto Mechanics, Blueprint 
Reading, Business Machine Repair, Commercial Art, Drafting, Graphic Arts, 
Horology, Metal Working, Radio Repair, Radio Station, Television Repair, Weld- 
ing, Wood Working). 

Each student entering the Adult and Continuing Education Program has unique 

needs, desires, and background. Consequently, after infoiroal counseling sessions, 

each person is given a custom-made program designed in such a way that he can 

accomplish his goals. A logical conclusion is to exit the program when the 

9 



ntud'-^fit attains his Individual goals, whether these goals were improvement of 
-^onniunication or computational skills , participation in enrichment classes to 
*!nlM:ice leisure time rictivities, development of vocational skills, high school 
completion, job placement, or S. A. citizenship • 

Whether the phase is self assessment, career awareness and exploration, or 
^r^eparat.lon and placement, the long range goal is still the same; economic 
Indcrondence and perj^onal satisfaction for the individual as he assumes his 
varii>u:-; roh^r. in life. 
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BACKGROUND AND PROCEDURES 



In the initial stapes the Project Starf, Central Administrators, and Building 
Principals planned strategies for involvement. The program got off the i5round by 
surveying personnel to determine their interest In the career education concept. A 

sequence of steps followed: 

1. Survey responses were followed up by Inviting personnel to 
participate in orientation meetings. 

2. Classroom teachers assisted Project Staff in developing career educa- 
tion student goals and objectives. The following student goals were 
developed to complement the district's existing curriculum: 

a. The student will increase his awareness of the wide range of 
options available in the world of work. 

h. The student will understand the relationship between various 
subject areas and their application to People and occupations 
in the fifteen occupational clusters as identified by the U. s. 
Office of Education. 

c. The student will become more aware of the interrelatedness and 
interdependence of people and occupations as he develops insight 
into the job environment, the work perfoxroed, the qualifications 
necessary, and the contributions of workers to society. (Refer 
to Appendix A for K-9 Student Goals and Objectives.) 

3. The Project Staff developed the following Teacher Performance Objectives 
with evaluation based on observable behavior and/or product: 

Given a ten-week term, the teacher will demonstrate his/her 
awareness to, and an acceptance of. the career education con- 
cept by: 

a. Incorporating career education concepts into the 
teaching of general education skills. 

b. Using surveys to enlist and involve members of 
the parent and business coorounity in an ongoing 
process of curriculum enrichment. 

c. Participating in in-service workshops where he/ 
she assists other teachers while sharing ideas 
and methods, as well as mutual concerns and 
problems . 
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d. Accepting visitors into his/her classroom and 
sharing with them elements of the Project and 
methods of implementing the concepts. 

e. Giving a vrritten evaluation of a minimum of one 
media resource related to the instructional unit 
being implemented. (Appendix B is the Media 
Evaluation Form.) 

f. Working individually, or as a team, develop, 
implement, revise, and evaluate for classroom 
use, career materials according to Project guide- 
lines. (See "Guidelines for Development of 
Instructional Materials" on next page.) 

Based on teacher interest. Project Staff identified classroom teachers 
to serve as demonstration teachers. 

Demonstration teachers participated in workshops where they developed 
career-oriented, activity-centered instructional materials to be infused 
into the existing curriculum. (See Examples of Instructional Units of 
Study in Appendices.) 

Experimental implementation and pilot testing by developers and non- 
developers ran concurrently with the writing of materials. 

Project Staff met with district personnel, parent groups, and civic 
organizations to enlist their support in the ongoing process of cur-ric- 
ulum enrichment. (See Appendices c, D, E, F, G.) 

Materials were later field tested in classrooms by new teachers; teachers 
continuously evaluated materials, shared results, and made recoaBnendi^tions 
for improvement. During the field testing of instructional materials, 
accountability was built into the program by using a monitoring system 
based on the Michigan Department of Educatlon*s Accountability Model. 
Each time revisions were made, materials were disseminated to new teachers 
and the cycle started again. 

District personnel shared materials and experiences with other school 
districts. Staff members gave numerous presentations thi;oughout the state 
and assisted other districts in conducting workshops where teac>iCfrs 
developed materials. Periodically, representatives from wlous districts 
visited the Project. (Appendix H is Request for Visitation.) 
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GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



!• The diffusion of career education concepts into the existing program should 
predominate at all instructional levels. 

2. Behavioral language must be used in writing student performance objectives • 

3. Pre and post tests included in the materials will be used to determine 
student *s achievement • 

Instructional materials must be designed for individual instruction and 
guidance. 

5. Materials should be geared toward helping students iinderstand that workers 
are human beings who have other roles in life besides their occupational 
role, e.g., citizen, family member. 

6. Students should have opportunities to realize that the usual stereotyping 
of male«*female work roles i? not realistic in today *s society. 

7. Duration of a given unit can range from one to ten weeks* depending on stud- 
ent interest and teacher's method of presentation. 

8* Instructional units of study must: 

a. Include parental participation in many areas (e.g., assisting 
individuals or small groups in the classroom; talking to classes 
about their work, hobbies, and travel; assisting with transporta- 
tion; arranging for field observations and occupational role models; 
helping collect materials; making suggesti(ms and recommendations 
related to objectives and budgeting.) 

b . Require hands-on, or manipulative, activities to help support and 
clarify abstract experiences. 

c. Use role playing to help students develop insight into lifelike 
situations and provide opportxmities for self expression. 

d. Utilize resource people and occupational role models to motivate 
students when they talk about their work, life style » hobbies, and 
travel . 

e. Include field observations to job settings where students are able 
to observe the job environment and interact with workers. 
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BREAKDOWN OF OCCUPATIONAL aUSTERS 




In d«T«lopiog cwMT •ducation MttriaU in Warns CoDSoUdatad Schools, 
wa hava uaad tha fiftaan occupational duatara as idantifiad by tha 
Ubitad Stataa Offica of Education. Occupational dustars ara uaad 
bacausa thay do net changa; wharaaa, occupations changa rapidly. 

14 



PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 

Instructional materials were developed, implemented, revised, and 
evaluated by classroom teachers with the assistance and cooperation of the 
Care Staff, Building Administrators, Media Specialists, Counselors, and 
Curriculum Consultants. 

Three types of instructional units of study were developed* One for- 
mat is designed for implementation with a correlated, or interdisciplinary, 
approach* Another format is used, for implementation in a single subject area. 
The third type of instructional unit is a ten -week course for seventh grade 
Jtudents • 

The interdisciplinary approach is es^pecially effective in the self- 
contained classroom or in situations where team teaching is practical. This 
format was used extensively bv elementary teachers. 

Elementary Career Development Specialists, Miss Audrey Crepeau and 
Mrs. Mary Treadway, assisted classroom teachers in the district's 3U elementary 
schools. Miss Crepeau assisted upper elementary teachers, whereas Mrs. 
Treadway worked with lower elementary teachers in developing and revising 
instructional units of study. ''Family Members as Producers and Consumers" and 
"Occupations in Natural Resources" are examples of instructional units utiliz- 
ing the correlated format; both are included in the Appendices. 

The interdisciplinary, or correlated approach, was also used in several 
junior high schools during the first two years of the program. Mrs. B. Carol 
Turner, Project Coordinator, and Mr. Terry Turk, Secondary Career Development 
Specialist, assisted teachers at Carter, Carleton, Grissom, and Butcher Jimior 
High Schools in developing and implementing materials. 

15 



Tho '.;nrl»' fli.\ciplinc instructional unit format wm; usf«l hctivilv In 
\\iv iunior hirh r;f:liooln, A cro%N nrction of tctichcrn, rot-renrnt inr. 'tlJ riuli^nrt 
.ircMS in tlii^ tliotrlct'ji ninr lunior hip.h Bchoolr. » drvolopril mul implninr^nt 
iur.t ruct ional ruitt*r ial:; in their fjpc?cxflc subject area:;* Mr. Michncl :ihibl«'r- 
Athi tlr. Tcrrv Turh » :;cconil«iry Career Development :>pecialir»ts , arsninteU the 
tt acherr:. '•Occupcit ion:; in thr? r»tock Market" Ir. an examplo of a oinpln di.sri- 
f^linr inntruct ion.il unit; it is included In the Apprndicen. 

The twisic r.tructurf? for the ten-week seventh Rr^ide course centerr. 
,ii*f)unii four iaterr^^latOil themon ; self» education, economico, and occupationn. 
Tut* i!i:.pljasi:; ir. cm individual development and awarencBG, rather than occupa- 
t ional oxpior.it ion or r.ol action. 

lUp.innirir with the '73- '7U school year, the couri;e was a requirement 
for till sevi^nth prndr students in the district 'n nine lunior high schools. 
:^eJ} V Junior Hirh r.chooi's eip.hth pradc students alr;o had an opportunity to 
tak** thr couxsr'. Mr. Turk worked closely with teachers of the course , 
i?r»pf?ciallv wlicix* revisions were concerned. 

Mr. Turk r,erved tr. a consultant for the social studies committee that 
r*'vi';cMl and expanded the cancer exploration portion of the ninth p.rade Con- 
t'Mnf'caMry Life Couiue. 

Ttir next section contains capsule reports of all instructional 
riateriais develop'^cl and implemented* 
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CAPSULE PEPORTS OF K-9 INSTRUCTIONAL UHITS 



Eiementar-y level interdis.-inlinary . or correlated, instructional units of study 



PKIMARY LEVEL 

FAMILY >TyBrRS AS PRODUCEF.S AND CONSU>!ERS — This unit acquaints the 
younr child with the world of work as it relates to his far.iily. He 
becomes aware of the occupations of the workinp meant ers of his house- 
hold, and thus cognizant of their roles as producers and consumers. 
He relates the roles of netnbers of his family to basic economics 
ns he detJ^rmiiies their contribution to society in terms of prciucinr. 
roods or rend<»ring services. 

POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENT WORKERS The unit faii.iliarizcs the child 
with pui'lic service personnel who provide protection. This unit alf^o 
includes activities related to fire prevention and safety. 

SCHOOL WOFKIRG — Through this unit , the young child becomes far.iliar 
with these school workers: teacher, principal, secretary, nedia 
Gpecialist or librarian, nurse, cafeteria staff, and bus driver. As 
the child sees these workers in their job settings explaining their 
jobs, he gains new insight into the operation of, and personnel within, 
his school- The unit contains many experiences to strengthen basic 
Language Arts skills. 

L .r'.:E -SCIENCE WORKERS — This unit introduces students to the nany 
workers involved in the space program sucl. as: astronaut, mechanic,^ 
ri^^ion controller, chemist, rocket builders, and launchers. The unit 
provide^i activities to capture the interest and imagination of young 
children and at the same time increase their reading, writing, listen- 
inp, and thinkinr. skills. 

5AKI:PY workers — This unit enables young children to gain actual work 
experience because an essential part of the unit is the establishment 
and operation of a bakery. Included in the unit are many Language Arts 
activities; math concepts become more relevant when children measure 
ingredients and learn to tell time. Although the unit was written for 
first rrade, it can be adapted to any primary grade. 

riONEER AND P?ESENT-rAY WORKERS WHO PROVIDE FOOD, CLOTHING, AND SHELTER 
— During the fall of the year, it is appropriate to study about the 
early settlers in our country. This leads into studying hov; pioneers 
provided for their basic needs of food, clothing, and shelter. Life 
in pioneer days is conpared to life roles in today's families as 
children become familiar with today's workers who provide food, cloth- 
ing, and homes. Activities in Language Arts and Social Studies are 
incorporated throughout the unit. 
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OCCUPATIONS V.i MEDICINE — This unit was designed to provide students 
with a knowledge of the various jobs in the medical field. Students 
}:ave the opportunity to talk to medical personnel and see them in their 
occupational environment in the hospital, doctor's office, or clinic. 
This unit includes activities in Languip© Arts, Science, Mathematics, 
ar.d Social Studies, related to medical workers. Materials were con- 
structed for use in third grade but are appropriate for other elementary 
grades . 

WORKERS IN THE BflLDIKG TFADES — The purpose of this unit is to acquaint 
students with the people who build and maintain homes. Students become 
aware of such workers as the architect, electrician, plumber, and roofer. 
Visiting a construction site enables the student to better understand how 
his own home was Luilt. Activities from the subject areas of Lanp,uage 
Arte, r.cience. Mathematics, Social Studies, and Art arc included. The 
unit in Gur.r.ested for use in third rrade. 

CCCUPATIONS IN KLTAILIN'G AND BANKING — ThroxiRh this unit , the student 
becomes familiar with the people who work in stores and banks. The 
unit's activities for the students include the formation and operation 
of a store. The students learn about banks by organizing their own bank 
and determining what services it should provide. Activities geared to 
using and increasing skills in Mathematics, Language Arts, and Social 
Studies are an integral part of the unit. The unit was constructed for 
use in third grade but can be adapted to any elementary grade. 

CAKEEKS lu THE ZOO — This unit enables third graders to become aware 
of the zoo as a recreational facility, and also the workers necessary to 
maintain a zoo. Besides stressing zoo workers, this \xnit includes a 
stuuy of soo animals and their classifications. In addition to these 
Science activities, subject areas of Language Arts, Social Studies, 
J-Iathematics , Music, and Art are correlated. Having a zoo in the class- 
room is a culminating activity. 

Air TRAuMnPOKrATIo:^ WORKERS — This unit acquaints the student with occu- 
pations related to air transportation, today and in the future. This 
unit contains Language Arts, Social Studies, Science, Mathematics, and 
.Vu:iic activities appropriate for second graders. 

KESTAURAI.'T OCCUPATIONS — The unit familiarizes students with restaurant 
workerTI Children plan and establish their own restaurant, providing an 
opportunity for them to realize what is involved in operating a restau- 
rant. Integrated into the unit theme are activities related to all 
subject areas. The unit was constructed for use in second grade, but 
can be adapted to other elementary grades. 
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CHAPL »♦ UNITS 



OCCUPATIONS i:; clothing — These objectives and activities related to 
occupations in the clothing industry are broad enou^^h to interest both 
Lovs'and girls. Tailoring is emphasized as the student follows the 
steps in making a jacket. In the Social Studies program, map skills are 
used as the s'-iMent identifies areas in the world where raw materials 
for textiles ere produced. 

WORKERS IN TTIE BOOK PL-BLISHING INDUSTRY — This unit focuses on the 
workers necessary, and the skills required, to publish books. The 
major activity involves the writing of stories that nay be bound into a 
class book. It may be used in conjunction with a Young Authors' Club. 

ATHLCTIC-P-rLATED OCCUPATIONS Opportunities to develop an awareness 
of the contribution of sports to our culture are provided. Focus is 
placed on both male and female roles. In addition to professional 
athletes, the activities stress many jobs related to srorts. 

'..OrXERS i:; FAPMIiiG OCCUPATIONS — In addition to studying the workers 
on a farm, the city student is introduced to new or unf£aniliar ideas 
involved in the tvpe of f. rming and the equipment used today. This 
unit can be dorreiated with the fourth grade Science and Social Science 
curriculum . 



CF^.DE 5 L-JITS 



V/O PKLRS i;; THE NT.WGPAPER INmSTRY — The unit helps the student become 
o^^are of tne occupations and work involved in publishing a newspaper. 
The hi£hllr,ht of the unit is the planning of a class newspaper. The 
.-najcr focus of the unit is on writing and analyzing stories on the basis 
of Who? What? When? Where? Why? 

OC CUPATIONS IN TFANSPOPTATION — Many objectives ai;c. activities in the 
uTut center around a study of workers involved in all three areas of 
transportation (land, water, air). However, provisions are made in the 
activities for selecting any one of the three areas. Emphasis is placed 
on reading and interpreting map symbols and developing practice in follow- 
ing routes on road maps . 

V.'OnK EF-S I!I !;ATUP-AL PESOUPCES — Fifteen natural resource workers are 
presented in the unit with a major emphasis on the forester. Since many 
of the objectives and student activities center around nature study, the 
unit lends itself to the outdoor camping program. 

THEATRICAL CAREERS — This unit develops verbal and physical expression 
in students as they role play workers involved in the theater. It is a 
happy leaminr- experience for outgoing students as well as a meaningful 
incentive for the shy child. 



GKALi: 6 'JiilTS 

WURKERC IN Tlil rilTEEi; OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS — The fifteen occupational 
clusters as identified by the U. S. Office of Education presents a 
Lroad overall view of workers. A major activity provides an opportunity 
for an in-depth study of one occupation selected by the student. The 
design of this unit allows the instructor to teach occupations in cor- 
relation with Language Arts and/or Social Studies. 

OCCUPATIONS Hi nv.hUCT. — The performance objectives and student activi- 
ties highlight workers involved in banking. Minor emphasis is placed on 
insurance and real estate workers, since these people are also involved 
in financing. The unit may be taught in the context of the disciplines 
of Language Arts and/or Mathematics. 

TELEVISION OCCUPATION S — The student learns about dramatics and public 
speaking while simultaneously exploring careers pertinent to television. 
The foremost activity suggests the production of a play which may be 
video taped. The design of this unit allows for correlation with the 
sixth grade Language Arts program. 

OCCUPATIONS IN RETAIL MERCHANDISING — This unit presents the familiar 
role of a salesperson; it also introduces many occupations "behind the 
scenes." The major activity in this study is setting up and operating 
a classroom store. 

TEN-WEEK SEVENTH GRADE COURSE 

Various stratefies are used to emphasize the significance of the 
interrelated themes: 

1. Self awareness enables the individual to plan and pursue 
his life goals realistically. Self awareness is defined 
as a consciousness of one^s own aspirations; interests; 
attitudes; values; and physical, intellectual, and einotional 
capabilities and limitations* 

2. Occupational awareness provides the individual with a broad 
experimental base for rational decision making relative to 
career planning. 

3. Educational awareness enables the individual to perceive 
the relationships between educational experiences and life 
roles • 

4. Economic awareness provides the individual with insight 
into the implications of supply and demand as related to 
accomplishing self^-satisfying goals* 

Eleven student competencies have been developed around the four themes: 
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ERLC 



VOC AT 1 ON / AVC C AT I vON Students develop ar- understandi ng of the role 
vocatior.s and avocationc play in their lives. They see the relationship 
:.etv;cen hoM:icc and work and realize that one person's hobby can be 
another's occupation. While leaminR about individual differences^ students 
discover all peoplL- do not enjoy doing the same things in their leisure 
time. This realization of individual differences is used as a basis for 
Competency II, Self Awareness* 

::r.Lr AWARLNESS Lelf awareness includes activities whidi help students 
learn ho^: to make responsible decisions* Values clarification strate;^ies 
focus on helpinr individuals examine the values they hold as well as the 
various alternatives available to them* Students learn how their values 
influence choices; they focus on their individual interests and have an 
oprortui ity tc ir.fonnally weigh their capabilities with resoect to a 
Potential career. 

CAI'J: sR clusters — students learn categorizing of occupations according 
to similarities. They understand that clusters mean similarities in 
occupation? and that this is an excellent way of identifying cominonalitics 
in careers. Students engage in activities that help them learn the 
hierarchy of jobs within the various job families and research jobs that 
are of interest to then* 

IOT LRDEPC?fDENCE OF OCCUPATIONS ~ Activities are desipncd to help stud- 
ent:: develop an understanding of the interdependence anonc, occupations. 
Vhcv learn how one worker depends on another* 

ZZClSlZli ::AXI3JG skills - students utilize a number of decision mal^inr 
techniques which ultinately lead to makinc: decisions about their eir^hth 
grade course selections, with implications for the grades that follow. 
The techniques used require students to consider alternatives » exT^ected 
outcojaen^ and then make decisions. They realize decisions are based on 
fcrjor.al values. Stuuenti; practice setting short tern goals and are a^^le 
to differentiate between realistic and unrealistic goals. 

kIOJI /ARyXTS — wtudento become aware of five factors that influence 'job 
markets: r^.overnnental influence; educational restrictions; geographic 
-Locations; econonic factors; and technology. Students examine prelected 
job r.arkets witi* rejr;ard to employment opportunitirss. 

3TrATiriCATIC;i T!;E world or WORK Students bef^in to understand how 
renponsihilitier> and types of jobs differ within an occupational organi- 
zation. An example in the range of tasks and responsibilities in a 
school, from cuntodian to principal. Stratification within various job 
clusters is examined, 

MOBILir/ WITHIN THE JOB A number of activities help students under- 
stand the potential of mobility within an occupational cluster^ They also 
identify possible reasons for mobility. For example, an increase In work 
skills may result in promotions; whereas, automation may cause some workers 
to lose their jobs and require that other workers be retrained for new jobs. 
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PERSONAL AXD ECONOMIC FULFILLMENT ~ Occupations are examined and 
ranked accordint; to students' perceotion of the occupations in terms of 
personal fulfillment^ economic advantages, and social status. Students 
recognise how economic, social status, and personal fulfillment rewards 
can be obtained through job performance. Students make personal 
decisions rep,arding how they feel about the risk involved j working con-- 
ditions, financial reward, prestige, desirability, and demand. They 
rate jobs as being professional, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled. 

AVAILABILITY OF OCCUPATIONAL INFCRHATION Students learn how to 
determine what jots are available and the knowledge and skills required 
for various occupations- They become aware of want ads, counseling 
services in and out of schools, family help, etc . They enter the ''real 
world" by using interviewing and surveying techniques. Classroom guests 
are invited to represent work clusters or avocational pursuits. 

PROCESS OF SECURING A JOB — Students learn about child labor laws 
foveiming their employment, are made aware of the need and the process 
for obtaining a wording permit, and the procedures involved in securing 
a job. Social security is discussed and the method of obtaining a 
social security number is explained. Students become familiar with job 
applications and how to complete the.Ti. 

The following ^''re capsula reports of the sinp,le discipline instructional units 
developed for use in the junior hifjh schools: 

n cciAL STUDIES UNITS 

OCCUPATIONS IK THE STOCK MAKiCET The unit is desip.ned for eiphth 
prade students enrolled in an American History class. The infusion of 
the unit into tt^e Social Studies curriculum provides the student with 
an opportunity to study the operations and foonctions of the stock market 
as he learns about careers in the field. 

LAW ZNFOFCEMEHT OCCUPATIONS — This unit is developed for ninth grade 
students in the Contemporary Life class. The unit offers the student 
the opportunity to study the social causes and effects of crime con- 
currently with occupations. 

WATER CARGO TRANSPORTATION OCCUPATIONS These materials are desipned 
for ci^^hth fn^ado students enrolled in a U. S. Affairs class. The unit 
providev^, the student with an opportunity to study the early and 
nodern water transportation of cargo with careers germane to water 
tranoportat ion. 

5;0CIAL WORK OCCUPATIOMS — This unit is developed for ninth ^^rade stud- 
ents in thu Contemporary Life class. The implementation of the unit 
within tho Contemporary Life curriculum offers thn student the oppor- 
tunity to concomitantly ntudy the ramifications of poverty and efforts 
tc allcviatr tl.ir. problem while leaminr about careers relo :jd to r:ocial 
v;ork . 
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:-./>ILRCAD TPA:iSPOFTATICN operations — The unit is designed for eighth 
frade students ir. the American History class. It provides the student 
v.ita the opportunity to concurrently study the past and present 
developments in railroad transportation with careers germane to passenger 
and freight transit systems. 

la-^glag e : afts units 

3PEECH SKILLS i:; SALLS OCCUPATIONS — This unit is developed for students 
enrolled in a Lar*puap.e Arts class. It offers the student a unique method 
for ntucyinr. rublic speaking, visual demonsti-ation and communicative 
persuasion, v;hile simultaneously exploring careers germane to sales. 

A DVi:RTICII.n OCCLTATIO:?S — The unit is developed for a^ninth grade 
Lanruap.c Arts class. It provides the student with a viable approach to 
studyinr various advertising techniques employed to disseminate informa- 
tior., while concurrently exploring careers related to advertisinp. 

rOPXIQJ LAI.GUAGE RELATED OCCUPATIONS — This unit is desiF,ned ^'or stud- 
cnts enrolled in a Foreifjn Language class. The implementation of the 
unit within the foreign language curriculum provides the student with 
the opportunity to study the various customs, industries, people and 
language(s) of a country, while concurrently explorinr careers reouiring 
a foreign language background. 

SCIEKCE L'MITS 

E'.IERGY RESOURCES — This unit is developed for a seventh grade class. 
It provides the student with the knowledge necessary to appreciate the 
inoortance of effectively utilizing our natural resources for energy 
consumption while exploring careers germane to the petroleum and allied 
industries. 

L!lVII<CNy£t;TAL HEALTH SEhVICES — The unit is designed for a seventh 
prade general science class. It is recommended that the unit be imple- 
n,ented in conjunction with the seventh grade science text, Han and His 
Environment ; specifically, the section entitled "Man Effects the 
Environment." The unit emphasizes the importance of environmental con- 
trol, as well as specific careers relevant to environmental health 
services. 

r.^THEKATICS UNITS 

COKHLP.CIAL BAl^KING OCCUPATIONS — These materials are developed for 
general or basic mathematics classes. Infusion of the unit in the 
ongoing math curriculum provides the student with a viable method of 
learning basic mathematical skills while concurrently studying careers 
relevant to banking. 

OCC UPATICWS i:: INLUSTPY -- The unit is designed for a general mathe- 
rnatics class. The infusion of the unit within the math curriculum 
offers the student a unique approach to xeaming basic mathematical 
skills while concurrently exploring careers associated with industry. 
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APPLILD APTS UNITS 



OCCb?ATrONS I?; PXTAILINC This unit is specifically developed for 
ninth grade students enrolled in the Exploratory Business class. The 
unit offers the student a viable approach to studying the many facets 

retailing while he is explorinp various careers related to Marketing 
and Distribution. The procedures involved in operating a student book- 
store permeate the unit, allowing the student to gain realistic experiences 
in retailing. 

CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS -- The unit is designed for students enrolled in 
a Personal Typing class. The infusion of the unit within the business 
curriculum provides the student with a practical approach to leaminp 
the skills involved in the manipulation of the typewriter, while con- 
current Iv study iiip, the responsibilities and duties of personnel in the 
clerical field. 

AP.C;iITLCTUPAL PCRCONNEL — The materials are developed for students 
enrolled in a Visual Communications class. The infusion of the unit 
within the industrial arts curriculum provides the student with a 
unique method for studving the various components of drafting, while 
concomitantly exploring careers germane to architecture. 



:«'I::TH crape COriTEtlPORARY LIFE COURSE 

The concepts and objectives for the forty-week course relate to self 
awareness, social and institutional awareness, and social responsibility. 
Career exploration is an important portion of the course. The duration 
of the career exploration segment varies from five to fifteen weeks, 
depending on student interest and teacher's approach to implementation. 
The students exnlore careers in general; they participate in activities 
related to obtaining employment, job applications (resumes, recommenda- 
tlcr.ii), interviews, classified advertisements, social security cards and 
wor- permits. Self assessment and decision making are utilized with 
regard to tentative career selection and planning. The counselors 
explain how to interpret various test scores and discuss high school 
cour::e selection as it pertains to career preparation. 



EVALUATION 

As has been mentioned previously in this report, continual evaluation procedures 
are conducted at various stages of planning, development, and implementation* 
Such efforts assure delivery that is consistent with the needs of the students. 
This also ensures that the program operates within established guidelines. The 

sanie philosophy of evaluation was applied by the school district during the 

* 

"Project assessment" stage. 

An external assessment was conducted in cooperation with the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education and was initiated during the final pilot year, 1973-197'+. 
Essentially the design of the Michigan Department of Education*s study was 
based upon the specific goals and objectives of the program and was responsive 
to the unique delivery by instructional personnel. This ensured reliability 
of instrumentation and compilation of data. Since program decisions and 
future direction were to be based on evaluation results, it was necessary to 
develop an evaluation system reflective of, and consistent with, the delivery 
of instructional staffing. 

The first step in the process w-is defining precisely thor.e general program 
roal-. t'»at would affect the intent and delivery of the program. Secondly, 
process was then developed to identify the common instructional objectives in 
each curriculum unit that related to the program goals. These served as a 
base for developing reliable student measures. A third step provided instruc- 
rional staff an opportunity to react, through a rating system, to the goals 
and objectives. Fr'om the teacher*s reactions, the specific objectives were 
prioritized respective to level of emphasis in the clascroom. Finally, the 
ovaluator and Project staff served as a "validation committee" in developin?: 
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Inntrujnentation. The final product, a measure to assess student learninp. in 
various facets of career devolopmcnt » was then piloted with samples of :;tarient^ 
to establish areas of difficulty or concern. 

Although the final research has not been published by the state at the time of 
this writing, sufficient procedures have been established to assure a reliable 
indication of program accomplishment. For specific and detailed infonnation 
regarding the evaluation of the Project, the reader is referred to the Michigan 
Department of Education report entitled "A Comprehensive Study of Effects of 
Career Development Curriculum on Students in Warren Consolidated Schools , 
1073-71+ submitted by A. L. Simpson in cooperation with Project CARE Staff. 
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GOALS 


PHASES 


3£<5T COPY AVAlLABLh 


STUDENT OBJECTIVES 














Thtt atudant will 

n«8& of th« will* 
r^Drfe «jt opti>>ns 
4v.iil<^I*> in the 
wwt 1! vf Hvr* • 


Self AM«r«RefiS 


The ^^tuJent will b« able to dvtaorstr«t« his 
unt-)ueneBtk • percoo by expretaiftg his li^es 
cr di«i:>ei nelated tc^ perfomin^ certtin 
.h.fes iti the «ch^>ol» ativl LAtMmity. 


The student will dt^nstra:e ».it. ►nowled^c of 
self capabilities (physically, IntellectuaUv. 
and emotionally) by choosing to {Articipate Jn 
thofce occupat icnallvoriented activities that 
give hin persgnal satisfaction. 

The student will ba able to a)(pl«ftin his 
intareats for various occupations, La^ed on his 
likas and disXikas, and tall why he feels favor- 
ably or unfavor4tt>ly disposed toward cartain Jobs. 


The student will investigate hia own values^ 
relatr then to othara» and apply hla fiodinga 
toward eKploring caraar pcaaUtiliti*s. 

Tha student will invantoi^ hia parepective of 
sH.ool, daily schedule, personal h^its and 
personal attitudes and relate these to occupa^ 
t ional c^lAractet^lat ice . 




Career Awat*-ne: s 
«r.4 fxi icratlci. 


TTic :.;uOent will id«nti^y «nd Uescritv xUm 
c^ju{.Jti(.'ns ot the .r^iitcrv of hi» f*nlXv. * ii 
sc.iool *nd nis comunitv . 


The student will investigate occupational 
interest areas and present infomation related 
to various roles the %#orker eMWDlifias In the 
fanXly, tha comnunity, and evocational areas. 


The student will undaratand the vocAtiooal and 
avocationai irtpl icet ions of a hussar of occupa* 
tiooal interest areas. 

TtA* student will fvirt]tar explore various 
cccupjtional areas that are of acpse intai^ast to 

hiji. 

The student tiill identify those occupations 
whicit have ^i&iiar characteristics. 




PlM-.:.,nf, 4tiA 


T>(* 'tuJent wil^ * e «Me to AKplain whv « 

particular occu^^atior. intervstb him. 


^he student wi^I identiry jn occupational 
interest ar«a aiid give reasons for his choice. 

TT.e sruder.t will denionLtrdte a reco^ition of 
the iT*r<<»rtance of decision outkinf. abiUtiea aa 
they apMy to caraar ro«ls. 


The student will batter understand the dec ie Ion 
naking procrxs and apply it to cara«r*ori anted 
activities. 


uii:«r%*4ti^ 

r**; if i '*- i'f 

I <*♦*««— ». VdU . », « 

tn«»4r j; ; . i v«t ; )ti 
t ' ;« . f ,** jir.J 
«• :c Jj I -n^ in 

*t.. , V:.* * . I 
t:.i- , . ; t . . 


..elJ -•ijarenc'Js 
tXxC Aisr:. lament 


The -vtuJcnt wiU Apply knowladge gained in 
!^ui'i<>ct areas (v.g. , thllXii) to an area of 
interest to Mfl"" 


The studant will us* variour. skills to leam 
about occupations which relate to his interests 
and abilities. 


The studant will invest i^^ete his cs«n educetional 
values, relate th^ to others* and apply his 
findings toward axplorir^g career possibilities. 


arter Aw«renesi 
•nd LKpIoration 


Hi** ttjjent wiU understand the importance of 
the naaterv of coBpauniCwt icn , coaiputatioo anj 
reasuning skills u^ed in various occupations. 


The student will identify the academic skills 
use"! by specifie woH<ers. 


The student .«iXl aee a relet ionehip betwa«n 
subject arsaa and occupations. 

The atudent will be abje to identify waya in 
which career infonsation stay be obtained within 
a %chool and dastcsiatrate coApetency in the use 
of each. 






The svudent will understand that his educa- 
tiona! eKperiences fonr. a syf^tanatic procas;; 
^hich is rciatad to real Ufa. 


Tha studant will d^cxde uKicli ac*danic akiUa 
are needed to perform, specific ^.ots. 


The studant will select coitrsaa for hypothetical 
persons and than for hiftaelf for the following 
year. 

The atudent wiU aelect coursee for hypotheticaa 
persons based on an apprsiaal of that person. 


; ■-* j-:«r,* ■<« ,« 

-♦n-J in»Hr • r. ;••«.• ^ 
jt pec J le "-up-t' 
♦ i . .n IT . ,c i^v*: 1 ■- 
in-.cN* \v,**i t! :- 
**nvlrcnr.*'t-t » tf.*- 
rforfc ;«-tf .r*!" -U tse 

1 . t ; -it *. 'fi* 
n* ATV . M' 1 
t ^r,* 1 ;t at i ns ( 




V.xe- <^tud*nt will be aLle to dlscu&& his 
inters' f; 4jtout participating in activities 
^rf»rta;ning to the haaa, school, and cosnunity. 

The s*udent wili demonstrate hi^ ability to 
4s*-.uw Rra'Iuallv increeisir.i respon%ib*lit ie& 
acRpciaterj Mith variouv roles !n the hoiAe, 
!;<triOcl, dnd ccaopunity. 

TTie svudent will maJ^e valua ludgneots to 
.leviJe on alternatives that will lead to 
satisfactory solutions to protlans involving 
lif^ <;ttuatIons about the hasa» r.chool, wd 
"-.oiwrunity . 


T>.e student will be able to express his etti- 
tues and values about work and h«-w 
people's values and attitudes affect tho *<dy 
they do their work . 


— i studant will explore a galaxy of caraar and 
consuffsr sisulated ejcperiences , and identify 
those which ars of Intaraat to hia* 

The student wiU invsatigate the vsried rolas 
of leader-subordinats relationships of various 
occupat ional areas of intsrast to hi«. 

The atudsnt will the relationship between 
his interasta and hotbisa and Qbtsinabl« career 
opportiaiitiaa* 




tr.d £.«j i<vrHi* ic»ft 


The student wili understand that differ^^nt 
-occupations require th* devalopnent of 
iifferant skills. 

TS(> Ktud*nt will show hcM the taska ha perfocisa 
in the hc«e» school, and coanunity ralata to 
.ictual occupatirfi*.. 

The student will dascrU>a the worfc perfonsad 
by various workers in his anviroiuMnt (fanily. 
school, covaunity). 

The student will be able to diatinguiah 
hetwaen workers who produce goods and thoae 
who render aarvicea. 

The student will identify equipment « tools* 
and "echinery «aaociat«d with (cawfiuPity) 
workers. 


Thf! student will d*»onstrate his insijiht into 
the }oL environment by identifying the equip- 
nent used in the job. 

The studant **ill heccMsa aware of how one 
oc-pstion is related to and dapends otj other 
ccupat ions. 


The student will beoo^ aware of the depsndency 
each worker h*S on other workers. 


• 


r'lAftfiing and 
Decision l4«hiRji 


The studant will apply problesi-aolvlng 
techniques to aioulated occupational 
c i t uat i ons . 

T^^» nt'iden? will display ccMpetency at wording 
independent ly and as a •««t>er of a grogp* 


Tha student mIII »ake decisions relevant to hie 
personal na«da that ar* aatisfied by Mny paopla 
in various occupations* 

The student "ill underh-tant! how Ms deciiioos 
affect others and will select the alternative 
that best suits th« aituatioc* 

Tha student will analyse Jobs in relation to 
dignity* aelf^fulfillMnt » aelf-conf idenca, 
economic rewards^ and the interdependence with 
other jota. 


The atudant will bacflMa auars of various fact an 
which will influancs future jot) ttsrksts. 
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WARREN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
MEDIA EVALUATION FORM 



1. Suitable for w'.iat p.rade level? Lower Elementary: Kdf:.» 1» 2, 3 

Upper illeinentary : Gr. •+ , 5, C 
Junior High: Gr. 7, 8, 9 

Senior High: Rr. 10, 11, 12 

Adult and Continuing Education 

2. Tor what joL cluster is it best suited? 



(1) 


Construction 


(8) 


Marketing t Distribution 


(2) 


Manufacturing 


(9) 


Ccmunications 6 r!edia 


(3) 


Transportation 


(10) 


Hospitality £ Recreation 


(U) 


Ar,ri -Business and 


(11) 


Personal Service 




Natural Resources 


(12) 


Public Service 


(5) 


[■<arine 


(13) 


Health 


(6) 


Knvironment al 


(l**) 


Consumer & Homemaking 


(7) 


Business f. Office 


(15) 


Fine Arts G Humanities 



Does it help the student develop the concepts of 

a. career awareness? 

b. self awareness? 

importance of each individual in the family, school, community, and in 
cliosen career? 
d. decision making.? 
€♦ economic awaxeness? 
f. skill awareness? 

employ ability skills? 
h. educational awareness? 



For what suLlect is it most useful? 
a. Langua^T^e Arts 



b. Social Studies 



c. Gcience 



d. Math. 

e. Health 
f. 



Titlo of L>erieo 

liiUivifiual Title 
Produrer 

Address of Producer 
Price 



(First Page of Two Pages) 
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TYPE OF MEDIA 



!• record - 



2» Tape - 



3» Cassette - 



Filmstrip - 



How long? 
How long? 
How long? 



How many frames? 
Block and white? 



5- Film - 



16 nun.? 



8 mm*? 



Black and white? 



6. Super 8 film - Black 6 white? 



7. Pictures - How many in package? ^ 

Size? Color? 

8. Transparency - How many frames? 

Color? 



Size? 



Color? _ 
How long? 



Color? 



How long? 



Color? 



How long? 



Explanatory notes? 
Black 6 whi^e? 



Black and white? 



Is it worth the money? 



it the best media for the concept? 



Do you know another media that would serve the same purpose as well or better? 
Please note. 



Mr'".* Marian Trainor, Media Specialist' 
South Elementary 



(Second T^dge of Two Pages) 
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CX)UNSELORS» ROLE IN CAREER EDUCATION 
WARREN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 



Promot ion- -Orient at ion — Pub lie Relat ions 

Counselors should be involved in orienting students and their parents to the basic 
philoscPtjhy of career education. This can be accomplished through the classroon^ 
newsletters^ PTA^ or Citizen's Advisory Coimnittees. 

Resource Person- -Media- -Materials 

Counselors can direct teachers and students to the resources available in the 
building on career education, i.e., pamphlets, occupational kits, filmstrips, the 
D. 0. T., etc., and explain hew to use these materials. 

Facilitator for Media and Community Resources 

Requests for occupational role models, field observations, and media could be 
channeled through the counseling office. Counselors should meet the occupational 
role models and participate in field trips in order to be familiar with ongoing 
resources. The counseloi should be kept informed on all facets of inplementation. 

Planning and Follow -Up Sessions 

Counselors should be present at all planning and follow-up sessions. They will 
then be able to offer suggestions with respect to occupational role models, field 
trips, and other resources. They may also offer ideas on activities and revisions 
to meet the objectives of instructional units. 

Cotnmunication Link 

Counselors m^y be the direct contact between buildings and within the building to 
respond to the teachers' concerns and immediate needs relative to obtaining 
information and funneling concerns. New career education materials can be dis- 
seminated to teachers through the counselors. 

Coordination 

Coordination of the team approach is important ; counselors should be aware of 
scheduling difficulties and offer suggestions to help overcome these problems. 
Coiinselors should also be aware of ongoing activities in individual classrooms 
and acsict in coordinating activities. The entire staff should be aware of 
activities taking place in career education in order to stimulate interest and 
involve other staff members. 

Feedback and Information 

Counselors should provide teachers with positive feedback, not only in correlating 
the program, but by keeping teachers up-to-date on happenings in other classrooms 
and subject areas; this would give vital support to the program. 

Cval at ion 

Counselors should be involved in evaluating the program to see if objectives are 
being met; this would require analyzing pre-post tests and making reccximiendations. 
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Personnel of Warren Consolidated Schools: OUR STUDENTS NEED YOUR HELPI 



The Career Education program at this school gives students a chance to 
assess their strengths, limitat ion:u > interests, personality, and aptitude:; 
with respect to tenders t and ing themselves better in relation to career posiii- 
bilities* The students will also increase their decision making skills and 
apply them in selecting tentative 8th and 9th grade classes. In addition to 
thi:. , they will become acquainted with a variety of career:^ through the use 
of career resource personnel. 

We hope that you will become actively involved. With your help, the 
program will be much more meaningful and successful. 

If you are interested in providing more meaningful experiences for 
students, please respond to the following questions. 



N^ame 



Courses Taught 



1. Please list past working experiences other than those in education. 



2. Would you agree to give a presentation concerning any of the above 
experiences? 

Yes No 



3. Would your husband/wife agree to present his/her past or present 
occupation? 

Yes No Not Applicable 



If yes, ploase state: 
Name 



Occupation 



Time available 



So that students may become more aware of course options, would you 
be willing to have your class observed by a student for one hoiir? 

Yes No 



Please return this survey to 

Thank you. 
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WARREN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 

PARENTS 

Students at this junior 
high school need you 
to help them explore the 

World of Work 



Name: (father) (motv-r) 

Telephone: (home) (business) 

Father's Occupation: 

Mother's Occupation: 

Other Occupational Experiences: 



Would it be possible for you to come to school to talk to the Career Awareness 
class about your occupational experiences? 

yes n o 

The Career Awareness class meets Monday through Friday from to 

. This course will terminate on 

(date) 
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WARKEN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
Project ^'Care*' 
(£areer Awareness through Realistic Experiences) 

RESOURCE SURVEY 

Child'::. Name School 

Date Telephone ^ 



Names of Adiolts in Home Occupations 



Would you be willing to come to school and talk to students about your present or past 

Occupations ^ 

Hobbies 

Talents 

Travels 

Do you have a preference related to the size of the group? 

Up to 30 Up to 100 Large Asseniblies 

If you are willing to speak to your child's class, would you be willing to speak to 
other classes? 

No Yes, same school Yes, other schools also 

Students e:;pecially enjoy demonstrations or seeing workers' tools, uniforms, equipment, 
etc > 

Would you be free to assist the teacher: in the classroom 

on field observations ^ 

In this project we often need items like empty spools, plastic jugs, egg cartons, card- 
board boxes, egg beaters, mixing bowls, newspapers, etc^ Occasionally your child may 
be asking you about assisting us with these things. 

Do you have any contacts with people who may like to speak or suggestions related to 
places we may take students to see workers on the job? 

We would appreciate your comments, suggestions, and ideas. 



Please return to your child's teacher i 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCE QUESTIONNAIRE 
VJhat is the name and address of your business? 

Phone : 

Phone : 

Whom should we contact when requesting employees to come and speak to 
students? 



Whom should we contact to arrange for a visit? 

How much time in advance of a visit must the contact be made? 



Could someone come to the classroom beforehand to prepare the students for 
thn visit? 



Are there any films, tapes, etc., that could be used for instructional 
purposes? If so, who should be contacted? 



Is there a specific day or time during the week that would be the most 
beneficial time for a career visit? 



What areas of your business do you feel are unique? 



Are there any special safety precautions to be observed during the visit? 



Do you know any other ways that community resources could contribute to the 
education of our children? 



Please return to: Warren Consolidated Schools 

Career Development Center 
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KLQUEGT im VISITATION 

Name of ochool or Organization 

t erson to be Contacted Phone 

Complete Address 

Visitation Date Preferred; 

Visitor Name Responsibility or Job Title 



Interested in: 

A» An overview of the Project with Project personnel (brief 

explanation giving backgroiind and/or orientation; review of 
media and instructional materials; questions, answers , and 
discussion) • 

3. Classroom visitations. 



Elementary - Grades 

Cecondary - Junior High 

Senior High 

Specific Subject Areas 



Viijiting with teachers at an in-service workshop* 
Elementary - Grades ^ 



Secondary - Junior High 

Specific Subject Areas 

TaUcing with administrators and/or principals. 



Please Return Reservation Form to: Warren Consolidated Schools 

Project Care 
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PROJECT CARE 
WARREN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 



FAMILY MEMBERS AS PRODUCERS 
AND CONSUMERS 

Rose Ferrante - Fillmore Elementary 
Primary Grades 
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UNIT RATIONALE 



The purpose o£ this unit is to make the student aware of the world of work by 
relating to work and occupations that are meaningful to him. He will learn 
how the family's needs and wants are supplied by workers; he will discover 
how one worker depends on another for survival # 

The student will have an opportunity to see the worker as an Important human 
being who fulfills many roles in life (citizen, family member , etc ^)^ The 
student should become aware that the usual stereotyping of male«*female work 
roles is not realistic In today's society. 

Emphasis Is placed on Improving pupil performance by unifying and focusing 
basic subjects around a theme that is occupations Ily-orlented and activity** 
centered* 

The following components are incorporated throughout the unit: 

— a career-oriented theme 

--correlated curriculum 

--role playing 

—parental participation 

—use of occupational role models 

—hands-on activities 

—field observations 
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ri:A(:uiN(: PKociiouRts 



The design of this unit allows the instructor to introduce ''Family Members as 
Producers and Conyuraers" as an integrated curriculum, correlating many 
disciplines or with the emph;3sis on one particular discipline, 

Ihe unit's llexiuility affords the teacher the opportunity to adapt the unit 
Lo accommodate his particular situation. In this unit, there are behavioral 
objectives with activities suggested to help accomplish the objectives. The 
activities the teacher uses should be geared to the interests, needs, and 
abilities of the specific group of students; the home conditions and environ- 
iiirni 1)1 e.ich studi-nt will determine the way each task is completed. Many of 
Lho unit's activities concern the student's parents and their occupations; it 
is understood that this can refer to many people: the student's father, mother, 
guardian, grandparent, aunt, uncle, brother, sister, et£. 

The unit is suggested for use in primary grades. The teacher will determine the 
lcnr,t.h of the unit, based on student interest and teacher's method of presentation. 

It mny be advisable to arrange in advance for field observations and occupational 
ri)li- modt Js in ordc^r to insure nvail.ibility during implementation of the unit. 

Kfi 1 I ince.s m.idi* ti) resources used in this unit are based on the following key: 



lk)oks 



(B) 



Field Observations 



(FO) 



Filmstrips 



(FS) 



Occupational Role Models 



(ORM) 



Tfjchc-r F<o£crencc Materials 



(TRM) 



WorKshet'ts 



(W) 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES (contO 

Cliripters 7 and 8, Unit 2, of Lawrence Senesh*s set of books titled Famil ies 
lirovidos information that could be incorporated into the unit* The above 
references are part of the 1973 series, "Our Working World," published by 
Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 



MAJOR AND SUB-GOALS OF THE UNIT 

Major Goal of the Unit — The student will become aware of the relation- 
ship between the family and its role within the producer-consumer 
soc iety . 

Av The student will become aware of the significance of work 
as related to his own family^ 

IK The student will become familiar with work as related to 
goods, services, producers and consumers • 
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PRE-POST TEST TEACHER INFORMATION 

This is a teat to determine how much the student knows about 
work and the relationship between the family and its role 
within the producer-consumer society. 

If the student does not have sufficient reading and writing 
skills for written performance, oral testing may be necessary. 
In this case, parents, or upper grade students, should be 
used to record responses. 

Be careful that the student is not prompted, so that the test 
will accurately reflect what he knows. Pre-test responses 
will be compared with post-test results; effectiveness of the 
unit will be based on student growth. 
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PRE-TEST 



1. Draw the face showing the way you feel 
about work. 




2. Does someone in your family have a job? Yes No_ 

Who is the person? 

What is the person* s job? 

3, If the person produces a product ^ 

at his job 3 draw a picture of the 

product in the box. If the person 
provides a service^ leave the box 
empty. 



The workers below provide you with goods or services • Put "S" on the 
picture If the person provides a service* Put "G" if the person produces 



Major (;oal**Thc student will become aware of the relationship between the family 
and its role within the producer-consumer society ♦ 



A. The student will become aware of the 
to his own family. 

OBJECTIVES 

!• Given a twenty-minute 

teacher-directed discussion, 
the student will tell a story 
related to his own personal 
knowledge of his family at 
work. 



2. Given the necessary 

materials, the student will 
draw crayon pictures of 
each member of his family 
performing his work» 



3. Given a drawing of an 

object representative of his 
parent's work, or the object 
Itself, the student will tell 
the class how his parent uses 
the object in his work« 
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significance of work as related 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Discuss the following questions: 
What is work? 

Who are the workers in youi 
family? 

What kind of work do they do? 
How many work inside the house? 
Who works inside the house? 
Why do some members of your 

family work outside the house? 
Do any of you receive an income? 

Label crayon portraits of the members 

of the student *s family who work. 
Read or listen to the story. Fathers 

at Work (B-3)^ 
View fllmstrlp, "What Does Your 

Dad Do?" (FS-6). 
View fllmstrlp, "Father Works for 

The Family" (FS-4). 
Read or listen to the story. Mommies 

at Work (B-4). 
Make large class booklet "Our Farail^ 

Workers" by drawing a picture of 

parents at work. Write a one** line 

caption for the picture. 

Bring to school for display an object 
that is representative of a 
parent's work, such as a book, tool 
of some sort, gloves, chalk, nail, 
helmet, special clothing, etc . 

Draw a symbol representative of 
parent's work to be displayed. 

Construct a bulletin board of parents 
at work* 



OBJECTIVES 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



4« Utilizing previous experiences » 
the student will write a Utter 
invJtinK hin parents to come to 
share their work experiences 
with the class* 



Given teachers-directed dis- 
cussion, the student will 
design a minimum o£ four 
questions related to the 
worker's job environment , 
work performed, qualifica- 
tions, and contributions 
to society. 

After listening to parent's 
presentation, the student 
will name at least two new 
ideas gained from the ex- 
perience. 



Plan to go on a fi^ld trip (FO-1), 
and Invito orcupational role 
mcdvls (ORM-l) to iomv io nprnk 
to the class about theJr work. 

Dictate a letter to the teacher ur 
an aide* 

Write an individual letter or a 
group letter, on the board or 
on chart paper. 

Formulate questions to ask 
occupational role model. 

Participate in guest speaker's 
presentation by listening and 
asking questions. 



After guest speaker's presentation 
discuss new ideas learned. 

Write thank you letters telling new 
ideas learned from guest speakers, 
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The student will become familiar with work as related to goods , services ^ 
producers and consumers. 



OBJECTIVES 

1» Given materials and follow- 
ing teacher^directed dis-- 
cussion, the student will 
draw a picture of his family 
in their role as consumers. 

2« Given a drawing of family 
members at work (see #2 
above), the student will 
tell the class whether each 
person is producing goods 
or rendering services, and 
identify the goods or 
service. 



3* Given a worksheet, the 

student will classify five 
workers based on whether 
they produce goods or render 
services with 80% accuracy. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Orally describe the drawing. 
Discuss these questions: 

What is a consumer? 

When are you a consumer? 

Why are all workers consumers? 

View filmstrips: 

''A Collar for Patrick: Buying Goods 

and Services" (FS-1), 
'*DanieI*8 Birthday: Choosing Goods 

and Services" (FS-3), and 
"Michael's Moon Store: Producing 

Goods and Services" (FS-5). 
Discuss these questions: 

What is meant by producing goods? 
What is meant by rendering a 

service? 

What are some services you render 
at home? 

Using pictures, identify ten items 
that represent foods and tell 
who produced them* 

Name items (goods) of food, clothing, 
and household furnishings the 
family purchases in stores. 

Classify workers using worksheet 
(W-1). 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIl-S 



^. (Jiven play money, the 

student will simulate paying 
for KOods and services. 



Role play paying for goods and 

services, using the situations in 
the student's pictures of family 
members at work. 
Discuss these questions: 

Where do you go to buy milk? 

How much does milk cost? 

Where do you go to buy a dentist's 

services? 
What do you give the dentist for 

fixing your teeth? 
Where do you go to buy postal 

services? 
How much do you pay to mail a 

letter? 

What do people use to pay for ooth 
goods and services? 



Other Suggested Activities; 

Write and present a dramatic play describing why work is important 
to the happiness, safety, and welfare of families and communities. 

Construct a picture dictionary of new words introduced during the 
unit. 

Compose worker-related verses for a musical activity (TRM-1). 
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POST-TEST 



The workers below provide you witti goods or services. Put "S" on thi* 
picture if Lho person provides a service. Put "G" if the person produces 
goods . 






Does someone in your family have a job? Yes 
Who is the person? 



No 



What is the person's job? 



If the person produces a product 
at his job, draw a picture of the 
product in the box. If the person 
provides a service, leave the box 
empty. 



A. Draw the face showing the way you feel 
about work. 
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DIRECTIONS: If the worker produces goods ^ place a "G" under the picture. 

If the worker renders a service^ place an ''S'' under the picture. 
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FILMS TRIPS (FS) 

1. "A Collar for Patrick: Buying Goods and Services." (Sound filmstrip) AVI 
Associates, Inc., New York. 

2. "Adam Builds a Bank: Saving for Goods and Services." (Sound filmstrip) 
AVI Associates, Inc., New York. 

3. "Daniel's Birthday: Choosing Goods and Services." (Sound filmstrip) AVI 
Associates, Inc., New York. 

4. "Father Works for the Family." SVE, Inc., Chicago. 

5. "Michael's Moon Store: Producing Goods and Services.'- (Sound filmstrip) 
AVI Associates, Inc., New York. 
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FIELD OBSERVATIONS (FO) 

Assist students in arranging to spend one day on the job with a family member or 
some other worker. 

OCCUPATIONAL ROLE MODELS (ORM) 

Assist students in scheduling parents to speak to the class about their occupations. 
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F.etha Van Laan - Rockwell Elementary 

Grade 5 
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UNIT RATION/^LE 



Because Natural Resources are such an Integral part o£ the child's life, 
children should be aware of the personnel and work in the field of natural 
resources. 

The purpose of this unit is to acquaint students with the segment of the 
occupational cluster, Agriculture— Natural Resources. 

9 

The usual stereotyping of male-female roles is not realistic in today's society. 
This is an important factor to consider in teaching the unit. 

Emphasis is placed on improving pupil performance by unifying and focusing on 
basic subjects around a theme that is occupationally-oriented and activity- 
centered* 



The following components are incorporated throughout the unit: 
--a career-oriented theme 
--correlated curriculum 
—role playing 
—parental participation 
-*use of occupational role models 
--hands-on activities 
—field observations 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES 



The design of this unit allows the instructor to teach Natural Resource 
occupations in the context o£ a single discipline (i.&# Language Arts^ Science) 
or as an integrated curriculum, correlating all disciplines • 

The unit's flexibility affords the teacher an opportunity to adapt the unit 
to accommodate his particular situation. In this unit there are two major 
goals with overlapping objectives and activities* Although these goals are 
stated separately, they are taught concurrently. The activities the teacher 
uses should be geared to the interests, needs and abilities of the class. 
Geographical areas, home conditions, ethnic composition and environment must 
be considered in the over-all teaching of the unit. The unit is constructed 
for use in the fifth grade. 

The teacher will determine the length of the unit; duration should range from 
two to five weeks, based on student interest and teacher's method of 
presentation. It may be advisable to arrange in advance for field observations 
and occupational role models in order to ensure availability during 
implementation of the unit# 

References made to resources used in this unit are based on the following key: 



Worksheets 



Games 



Occupational Role Models 



Films trips 



Teacher Reference Material 



Field Observations 



Books 
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(W) 



(TRM) 



(ORM) 



(FO) 



(G) 



(FS) 



(B) 
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SUGGESTED PREPARATION FOR THE TEACHER 



K Become familiar with thd entire unit. Decide which worksheets need 
to be duplicated for the students. 

2. Give Pre-Test before Introducing the unit to the students. 

3. Provide a wide selection of books from the public library; request 
films and filmstrips. (See Bibliography and TRM-3.) Write to 
Universities for catalogs and brochures regarding courses offered 
in Natural Resource, Conservation^ and Forestry departments. 

4. Organize materials to be used in experiments. 

5. Display pictures of occupations performed by natural resource workers 
(Small pictures may be enlarged by using an opaque projector.) 

6. Plan to use pictures as points of reference for role playing^ panel 
discussions » pantomimes^ etc . 

7. If the school system provides an Outdoor Education Program^ gear 
activities toward preparing for camp. 

8. Plan to have every student complete the performance objectives but 
allow for a wide selection of student activities. It is not 
expected that every student will do all the activities. 

9. Give the Post-Test. 




MAJOR GOALS OF THE UNIT 



The student will become more aware of the interrelatedness and inter- 
dependence of people and occupations in the field of Natural Resources. 

A. The student will become more aware of the PERSONNEL AND JOBS related 
to the field of natural resources. 

B. The student will develop an insight into the relationship of the 
JOB AND OCCUPATIONAL ENVIRONMENT. 

C. The student will acquire a knowledge of the WORK PERFORMED by 
natural resource personnel. 

D. The student will become acquainted with the QUALIFICATIONS necessary 
for employment in natural resource industries. 

E. The student will gain an appreciation of the natural resource 
personnel's CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIETY. 



The student will understand the interrelationship between various subject 
areas and their application to people and occupations in the Natural 
Resources Industry. 

A. Science — The student will become aware of the scientific aspects of 
natural resource occupations. 

B. Language Arts— The student will use communication skills as they 
relate to natural resource occupations. 



PRE-TEST 



List occupations related to preserving and maintaining our natural 
resources and name the areas of the U.S. in which they are found. 

JOBS AREA OF COUNTRY FOUND 



Write the title of a selected natural resource specialist.* 



Using the natural resource specialist you chose, describe a task which 
might be performed in the following areas, 

research^ 



2 

organi^at ion _ 



5;upurviHion'^_ 



Example: Forester 

1. research ^ methods to improve the forest crops ^ 

2. organization - plans for use of forest products 

3. supervision - of workers who cut trees , build roads , etc . 
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PRK-TEST (cont.) 



How tlo people involved in working with our natural resources help 
to improve the quality of life in our country? 



What does the term "Natural Resources" mean to you? 



List as many natural resource workers as you can think of, and at 
least one task each worker perfoirms. 

WORKER TASK PERFORMED 



List five products from our forests and five products from our mines. 
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The student will become more aware of the inter re latedness and Inter- 
dependence of people and occupations in the field of Natural Resources. 

A* The student will become more aware of the PERSONNEL AND JOBS related 
to the field of natural resources. 

Performance Objectives: 

!• Given a list of workers, the student will be able to demonstrate 
an awareness of personnel and jobs by discussing the workers 
directly involved in the field of natural resources « * 

2. Given access to reference material, the student will be able to 
demonstrate a knowledge of personnel and jobs by presenting a 
report on one worker in the field of natural resources. 

Student Activities: 

1. Make a mobile depicting a natural resource worker and his related 
area of work* (TRM-1) 

2. Make a hidden word puzzle using the list of workers in the natural 
resource field. 

3. Name the natural resource worker you would like to be and tell 
why (TRM-2, 3). 

4# Pantomime a person at work in natural resources. 



* Teacher background information 

Forester 

Oil Well Digger 

Farmer 

Lumberjack 

Miner 

Conserva t ionis t 

Botanist 

Biologist 

Zoologist 

Geologist 

Marine Biologist 

Oceanographer 

Park Naturalist 

Landscape Architect 
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The student will develop an insight into the relatlouHhlp ol ilw 
JOB AND OCCUPATIONAL ENVXRONMEOT. 



Performance Objectives: 

1. Given an outline map of the U.S. and one class period^ the studenf: 
will be able to locate at least five areas in the U.Sm where 
workers in natural resources might find employment (W-1). 

2. Given a list of tools and equipment and a list of natural 
resource occupations^ the student will match the tools and 
equipment with the appropriate occupations (W-2). 

Student Activities: 

1. Draw pictures of modern machinery and tools used by workers^ 

2. Write a poem (i.e., a haiku) on the season's effect on forests 
and streams which depicts the worker's environment « 

3« List products obtained from trees, minerals^ rocks, 
lakes and other natural resources « 

4. On a U.S- map locate several areas where a worker would find 
employment as a miner, a forester, and an oceanographer. 

5. While viewing films trips, take notes on environment of workers 
(i.e^. Forest, ponds, mines, ocean)« (FS-1) 

6. Make a list of the naturcil resources and name all the workers 
involved in that resource (i.e». Wild life - forester, 
farmer, conservationist > zoologist, pork naturalist ). 
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The student will acquire a knowledge of the WORK PERFORMED by natur.^1 
resource personnel. 

Performance Objectives: 

1. Given a worksheet listing natural resource workers and their skills, 
the student will be able to Identify the work performed by matching 
the skill with the worker (W-3). 

2. Following a presentation by an occupational role model, the student 
will be able to name three job responsibilities related to the 
career (ORM 1-2). 

Student AcMvlties: 

1. Prepare a list of questions to ask a natural resource worker. 

2. Write an imaginary log describing a day in the life of a forester 
in a specific situation (W*4). 

3. Work in groups planning a pantomime of tasks performed by workers* 

4. Make a poster of a natural resource person working at a specific 
occupation. 

5. Measure ocean currents and the temperature of ocean water (W-5). 

6. Measure the force of water (W-6). 

V. Uctertnine the number of fish an aquarium can adequately sustain 
(W- 7) . 

8. Chart the changes in fish life in Lake Erie (W-8) . 

9» Trace the relationship of plants and animals in foods we eat (W-9). 
niscu^s chemicals such as BHA and BHT (information available at 
health food stores). 

10. Observe and be able to explain two kinds of soil conservation 
techniques « 

11. Identify various rock types. 

12. Measure ;ind record the growth rate of plants grown In various kinds 
of soil rrRM-4). 

U. blagram one example of a food chain. 

14. Discuss the scientific processes involved in mining. 
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Student Activities: (cont.) 



15. Measure the amount of air you breathe 

16» Enlarge pictures (almost mural type) from library books of 
foresters and other natural resource workers and use these 
pictures as reference points in discussion^ pantomimes ^ etc. 
Pictures enlarged depict: 

1. map making 

2. measuring trees 

3. marking trees 

4. carrying injured camper to ambulance 

5. helicopter seeding 

6. planting seedlings 

7. lookout tover for ranger 

8. smoke jumpers 

9. map of forest areas 

10. any other natural resource worker doing a job. 

17, Play ''What's My Line?" having a panel of students discover the 
occupation of a fellow student who is role playing a natural 
resource occupation. 




The student will become acquainted with the QUALIFICATIONS necessa 
for employment tn natural resource Industries. 

Performance Objectives: 

1* Given no references, the student will design a minimum of two 
questions related to occupational qualifications to a^k 
occupational role model* 

2* Given access to research material and a selection of an 
occupation in the field of natural resources , the student 
will list the job qualifications in that area* 

Student Activities: 

1* Invite a worker in the field of natural resources to speak 
to the class about his educational requirements ♦ 

2. Role plciy a person applying for a specific job in the field 
of natural resources* 

3. List character traits a worker should have to perform his 
duties effectively^ 

4* Identify the qualifications and jobs of a forester (W-11), 



£• The student will gain an appreciation 3f the natural resource 
personnel's CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIETY. 

Performance Objectives: 

1. Given the local newspaper^ the student wii.1 find one article 
related to contributions made by persons in natural resource 
occupations. 

2. Given one class period, the student will list orally or in 
writing, three positive contributions i:atural resource workers 
make to society. 

Student Activities: 

!• Design bumper stickers commending foresters for their 
conservation efforts. 

2. Design a forester recruiting poster stressing service to 
mankind. 

3. Make a mural showing the effects on society of workers in 
natural resources. 

4. Play the Coca-Cola Game. Assume one occupational role and 
convince the class of its significant contribution* (G-1) 



5. Make a montage of pictures showing uses of natural resources 
in everyday living. 
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The student will understand the interrelationship between various subjec 
areas and their application to people and occupations in the natural 
resources industry « 

A. Science--The student will become aware of scientific aspects of 
natural resource occupations. 

Performance Objectives: 

K Fol rowing ;i class discussion on setting up a terrarium, the 
student will assemble a terrarium to provide the proper 
environment for plant life (W-12). 

2. Given a worksheet for reference, the student will observe and 
classify at least three one-cell animals in the laboratory 
setting (W-13)* 

Student Activities: 

1. Given hay fusions, assemble protozoan environment , and conduct 
experiment using the microscope (B-36) (TRM-5), 

2. Set up an experiment showing the operation of the water cycle 
and its effect on plants (W-14). 

3. Raise brine shrimp and conduct one experiment vhich includes 
variable conditions and then chart the results (TRM-6)* 

4. Construct a model natural filtration system* 
5« Observe a filtration plant in your city« 

6. Locate kinds of trees found in your area and discuss their 
uses^ 



7. Visit a lumber yard and request samples of wood to display, 
showing their uses. 
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Language Arts — The student will use consnunication skills as they 
relate to natural resource occupations. 

Performance Objectives: 

1. Civc*n ,1 worksheet and Information about interviewing, the student 
will locrjte and interview one adult worker in natural resources. 
(W-r>) 

2. (;iven access to research material and a worksheet, tlie student 
will report on job descriptions for two occupations in the 
field of natural resources (W-16). 

Student Activities: 

1. After a field trip present a report on what you observed (FO 1-2). 

2. Write and present a short play depicting the relationship be- 
tween various workers in the natural resources cluster. 

3- Write thank-you letters to guest speakers. 

4. Write a paragraph on lumbering, or mining. 

5. Research and write a two page summary of the history of our U.S. 
National Parks and their development or related topics. 
(Example: state park system.) 

6. Answer questions on an occupation of your choice in a mock 
interview situation. 

7. Orally identify and discuss five types of natural resources. 

8. Match forestry terms witti their descriptions (W-17). 

9. Put a list of forestry vocabulary words in alphabetical order 
(W-18). 

10. Write a story from an animc^Vs point of view of people's use 
or abuse of nature. 

11. Read about land forms and plan an imaginary cour*:^^ (W-19). 

12. Read about landscaping, then plan a park (W-20). 

U. Make a book report or read an article on one occupation in 
natural resources. Answer the questions on (W-21). 

14. Do one or more of the activities listed on (W-22) . 



POST-TEST 



Make n list of Natural Resource Workers and the location of their jobs 
in the U.S. 



WORKER 



LOCATION 



Which of the above workers need more than a high school education? 



What special skills would each of the above workers need to know for a 
particular task. 



WRKER 



SKILL 



TASK 
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POST-TEST (cont.) 
4. What does the term Natural Resources tusan to you? 



5. Describe what you might see in a natural resource area that requires a 
worker's knowledge and skill to protect, manage, and make available for 
people to use. 



6. How do people involved in working with our natural resources help to 
Improve the quality of life in our country? 



WORKER 



CONTRIBUTION 
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TEACHER REFERENCE MATERIALS 



BOOKS 



U Schegger, T.M. Make Your Own Mobiles ^ New York, Sterling 

Publishing Co*, 1965. 
2. Shirley, Hardy L. Forestry and Ita Career Opportunities . 

New York, McGraw Hill, 1964. 
3^ U.S. Dept. of Labor* Occupational Outlook Handbook .* 

Washington, D.C., U.S* Government Printing Office, 1972- 73^ 



* The following occupations are discussed in this book* 



Agricultural engineers 

Metallurgical engineers 

Mining engineers 

(icolo^ist 

PhysxCist 

Geophys icis t 

Oceanographer 

Meteorologist 

Ecologist 

Marine biologist 

Marine geologist 

Botanist 

Zoologist 

Microbiologist 

Conservationist 

Forester 

Entomologist 



Nutritionist 
Geographer 
Landscape architect 
Recreat ion leader 
Surveyor 
Smoke jumper 
Sewage-plant operator 
Farmer 

Soil scientist 
Livestock veterinarian 
Geneticist 
Petroleum engineer 
Miner 

Derrickiaan 

Oil well digger 

Lumberjack 
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TRM-4 

Worksheet for measuring growth rate of plants grown in various soils. 

I. It is suggested that four types of soil be used. Those easily obtained from 
this area could be sand, clay, topsoil, and peat. 

(Plants will grow best in peat - then topsoil - clay - and probably will 
not grow in sand.) 

2.. Use a hardy plant such as a geranium. Others might be phlladendron, lima 
bean, grass, You will need four plants or seeds planted In four 
containers. 

3. You might use a chart similar to this: 



GROWI 


OF A GERANIUM 




Sand 


Clav 


1 


Ist day 


cm» 




Topsoil j Ppat 
\ 


2nd day 






« 
1 


3rd day 


cm. 




t 
1 
1 


etc. 


cm. 




1 





Begin measuring from the day the first shoot appears. Indicate how manv days 
since seeds were planted. 

If you start with grown plants, make a chart showing the decline (shape, color, 
size ) . 
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RAISING BRINK SHRIMP 



Refer to the SCIS Science Guide entitled Environments - Chapter 10 - p. 66-67, 
or do the followinj^: * * 

Discuss with children the factors In an environment to which organisms respond, 
(i. e., light, temperature, water, oxygen). Explain that they will be working 
with organisms (brine shrimp) that need an additional factor - salt - in 
their environment. 

1. Get brine shrimp from any aquarium or fish store. 

2. Get four medium-sized jars. 

a. Fill 1/2 of each jar with water. 

b. Add the same amount of brine shrimp to each jar (1/4 tsp.). 

c. Put no salt in first container and add increased amounts of salt to 
the rest of the containers (e.g. 1/4 tap., 1 tsp., 2 tsps., 3 tsps.). 

d. Watch each day and chart results. 



BRINE SHRIMP AND SALT WATER 

Hatched: 



MOST 



SOME 



NONE 1 J 

0 12 3 

AMOUNTS OF SALT 



If you want to hasten the hatching use an aquarium pump. 

Connect hose and put into the jars. The moving water aids hatching 

process . 
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IIAY FUSIONS: 

To construct hay fusions refer to B-36 In Bibliography, The How and Why 
Wonder Book of the Microscope and How To Use It , or the following: 

I. Put grass ^ weeds y etc » from outdoors in a quart jar with water 
from a pond^ ditch^ or any standing water. Cover loosely to 
allow air in, but hinder evaporation. Allow to set for four 
or five days at room temperature* You should then have a 
variety of multi-celled and single celled animals to view 
through your microscope. 

II. M-ivo studniiH place a drop on a allele or depre«Hlon slide* (They 
may add inrtliylc* cellulose to slow nnJmaLs down.) Kocuh undvr a 
microscope and draw what they see. 

III. They may use resource books from library to identify their 
specimens. 
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Directions: Using this U.S. map, locate at least five areas where worker.*: 
in tho natural resource industry nll^ht find <Miip J oymeiit . 



W-2 



ENVIRONMENT 



Directions: On the lint^ after each worker write the numbers irjin column 

A that match the workers in column B. There can he mure th;in 
one correct answer for each worker. 



1* Animals in cages 

2* Tractors 

Microscopes 

^. Tanks of fish 

b. Picks — shovel 

6. Tower-- telescope 

7. Oil drill 

8. Two-man submarine 

9. Axe 

10. Drawinj^ board 

11. Terrarium 

12. Graphs and charts 

13. Magnifying glass 

14. Geiger counter 
J'i^ Conveyor 

lb. Specimen on glass slides 



B 



A. Forest Ranger 



I. 

J. 

L. 
M. 



B» Oil Well Digger, 
Farmer 



D. Lumberjack^ 

E. Miner 



F • Conservat ionis t 



G. Botanist 



Biologist^ 
Zoo log is t_ 
Geologist 



Marine Biologist 
Oceanographer 



Park Naturalist 



U. Landscape Architect 
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W-2A 



ANSWKRS FOR W-2 

OCCUPATION 

A. Forest Ranger 5 •> 6 - 9 - 12 

B. Oil Well Dig«er__7 



C. Farmer 2-5-9 



D. Lumberjac k 5-9-15 



E. Miner 5-7-9-14 



Conservationist 1-3-4 -12-16 



G. Botanist 3-11-12-13-16 



H. Biologist 



3-11-12-13-16 



I. Zoologist 1-3-12-13-16 
J. Ctol'-. "ist 5-9-12-13 



K. Mirirc Biologist ^ ' 8 



L. Oceanographer ^ - 6 



M. Park Naturalist " 



N. Landscape Architect " 
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NATURAL RESOURCE SKILLS 



Match the list of skills with the list of Natural Resource Workers; 



WORKERS 

1. Soil Conservationist 

2. Fisherman 
Zoologist 
Meteorologist 

5* Geologist 

6 . Oc eanographer 

7. Landscapt* Architects 

8. Forester 



SKILLS 

a» Cuts trees for lumber 

Plans and supervises grounds 

c. Fishes 

d. Examines particles of the earth 
e^ Studies underwater life 

f. Studies animals at the zoo 

g. Studies the ocean 

Studies how weather affects the 
earth 



9. Marine Biologist 



10. Lumberman 



11» Botanist 



i. Supervises the use of forest 
resources 

j» Works on soil conservation 

k. Studies plant life 



W- JA 



ANSWKR SHEIiT FOR W-3 



j 


1. 


Soil Conservationist 


c 


2. 


Fisherman 


f 


3. 


Zoologist 


h 


4. 


Met eo'»"0 loc is t 


d 


5. 


Geologist 


g 


b . 


A ^» p% 

Oc eanograpner 


b 


7. 


Landscape Architects 


1 


8. 


Forester 


0 


9. 


Marine Biologist 


a 


10. 


Lumberman 


k 


11. 


Botanist 
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FORESTER'S OCCUPATIONS 

Directions; Write an imaginary log describing a day in the life of 
Below ar^. some suggestions. 

estimate amounts of timber resources 

ustiraate amounts of game resources 

protect wildlife 

inspect for trees that need treatment 

^design, select, and install lodging equipment 

decide how many trees must be planted 

scatter seeds from helicopters 

c ontrol disease and insects 

design road, dams 

thinnin;; out dense areas 

superviae road building 
^make plans for building camp sites 

w atch out for safety of campers 

select trees to be cut 

lookout from tower for fires 

issue permit to build campfires 

find "lost" hikers 

Kive talks to jiroups of people and clubs 

use computers to collect information 

tiiku pictures (aerial photography) from planes 

do research in technical laboratories of manufacturing companie 

sawmills, paper plants 

^work In greenhouses planting seedlings 

^working witJi radio communications 
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MtrXSURING OCEAN CURRENTS 



Diri*ctions: To find out how the sea is studied do the followinc activities: 

K la an Adas, Encyclopedia, or World Almanac, read about the kinds ot 
things oceanographers study, then answer these questions: 

A« How is the sea studied? 

li* How do oceano;;raphers measure currents? 

What linppcns to the water temperature in the ocean as the depth 

increases? 

I). How dofs the pressure of water change as the depth increases? 
E. Why do deep-sea divers wear heavy pressure suits? 

II, Make a chart showing the following information about the ocean. 



DEPTH 


PRESSURE 


TEMPERATURE 





III. Now try this <.'xpcriment . Collect a pail, yardstick, watch, small 

l)lock of wood. Hollow out a long shallow trench, or find a natural 
trench. Mark off a ;;iven distance. Set the piece of wood in one 
end of the trencii. Pour a bucket of water into the same end at 
a steady rate. How long does it take the wood to float the raecisured 
distance? Try this several times, (See diagram on next page.) 

How fast does the wood move? Convert your measurement to miles or 
kilometers per hour, and compare this with speeds of ocean currents. 

How do oceanographers use drogues to measure subsurface ocean 
currents? What other devices are used to measure the speed of ocean 
currents? 



MEASURING OCEAN CURRENTS 



W-5 fcout.) 



Use the second hand on your watch, or a stop watch to measure how long it 
takes the wood to go the measured distance. 




IV. Explain how oceanographers chart migration paths of various kinds of 
sea creatures. See if any of these paths are related to major ocean 
currents. 
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WATER FORCE 

Directions: Thu toLlowing experiment will help you to understand the tore 
of water. 



1, (Jather: 

Masking tapo 

One quart milk c.irton 

One-h.ilf K.J Hon milk carton 

.Str;ii);4»it pin 

I'uler 

St is'iors 

Sink .iTi-.j .It wliich to work 

2, Cut tlie tops out of cartons. Using the pin, make three holes in 
the carton— the first hole should be or. • inch from the bottom, 
the second hole snould be three inche. .im the bottom, the third 
hole should be five inches from the bot: Make all the holes 
the same size. 

3, Cover all the holes with masking tape. Jour seven inches of water 
into carton. Measure distance from each hole to top of water. 

4, Uncover the top hole. How far from the carton does the water spout? 

5, Replace the tape that 'as pulled from the top hole. Refill the 
carton to the seven inch level. Now measure the distance the 
w.jter spouts from the second hole, liegin the table like this: 



HeiKht of water above hole 


Length of spout 







6. Predict the distance for the third hole. Make a test. 

7. Uo the same for the 1/2 gallon container. Record the results. 



AQUARIUM CAPACITY 



Directions: Given the following information complete the chart below. 



If an aquarium can hold a 1-1/2" long fish per one half gallon of 
water, how many fish can an aquarium support in the following sizes 
of containers? 



AQUARIUM SIZE IN r.AU/)NS • NUMRI-R OF FISH 1-1/2" I.ONC 
1 . 



10 



10 


• 


: 20 


i 


50 


1 ' 

i 1 





8^* 
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FISH IN lAKE ERIE 



Directions: Study the data on comaercial fish caught in Lake Erie from 
1879-1964. Do you notice a growth in undesirable fish? Make bar graphs 
for each year using a different color tojrepresent each fish. Work in 
teams. Line up the completed graphs and explain the trend you observe. 



YEAR DESIRABLE UNDESIRABLE 



1879- 


1909 


Whitefish— 2,500,000 
Cisco— 25,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp-- 


- 2,600,000 
2,600,000 


1910- 


1919 


Whi::efish— 2,700,000 
Cisco— 27,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp — 


- 2,600,000 
7,000,000 


1920- 


1929 


Whitefish— 1,900,000 
Cisco— 17,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp— 


- 6,000,000 
3,200,000 


1930- 


1939 


Whitefish— 2,100,000 
Ciijco— 1,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp— 


- 9,000,000 
2,500,000 


1940- 


1949 


Whitefish— 4,000,000 
Cisco— 3,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp-- 


- 4,000,000 
3,000,000 


1950- 


1959 


Whitefish— 1,900,000 
Cisco— 1,000,000 


Perch- 
Carp— 


- 6,000,000 
3,800,000 


1960- 


1969 


Whitefish— 300,000 
Cisco— 200,000 


Perch- 
Carp— 


- 20,000,000 
4,100,000 
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FOOD TNCRKniKNTS 



Directions: To show relationship of plants and animals in tho loods wi^ vni ^ 
list the ingredients found in canned beef stew and In corn 
flakes. Use the table below to separate the ingredients into 
plants animal^ or chemical origin. 



INGREDIENTS IN CANNED BEEF STEW 



PLANTS j 


ANIMAI^ 


i 

CHEMICALS 


• 


i 

i 


1 

1 


! 


! ' 

1 

: i 




1 

• 1 

• 1 

1 


i 1 

. . 1 1 


! 


INGREDIENTS IN CORN FLAKES 


1 1 

PLANTS : ANIMALS 

i 


CHEMICALS 






1 

1 

1 

, i 














1 




i 




1 
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MEASURING AIR YOU BREATHE 



Directions: Perform the following experiment to help you answer the 
questions below. 

!• Gather the following materials: Two three feet rubber tubes) one 
gallon plastic, narrow-neck jug| pan four or five inches deep that 
holds at least two gallons^ 

2. Invite two people to assist you. 

3* Fill the jug with water, put about two inches of water in the pan. Put 
the cap on the jug. Turn the jug upside down. Put it in the pan so 
that the neck is just under water. Reach under the water and remove 
the cap. The water should stay in the jug. One person holds the jug. 

4« Put one end of the tube in the water and up into the jug. Take a 

normal breath and breathe out through the tube. This air should push 
some water out of the jug, 

5. Continue doing this making sure you count your breaths, until all the 
water is out. 

6. Now answer the following points. 

Tell the value of the jug. 

Tell how many times you breathed through the tube. 
Estimate the volume of one breath. 

Redo the exper iment--do you get the same results? 

Tell how many times you usually breathe in one minute. 
Tell how much air you breathe in one minute. 
Estimate the volume of your classroom. 

Estimate how long it would take you to breathe that much air. 
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FOKKSTKK 

Check below the qualifications and jobs of a forester. 
It 



2-. 
3. 



4* 



5. 



0. 



8.. 
10.^ 

12 
13.^ 

16.^ 
18. 



Jie a responsible, alert 
person 



Speak in public 
^Fight fires 
Build homes 



^Protect wildlife 
Know tree structure 
Use computers 
Sell homes 



j/Vdminister first aid 
^Make maps 

_^Manage a department store 



Sell insurance 



^Find lost people 



^Forecast changes in 
weather 

Cut trees 



^Work in research 
laboratories 

Report on current events 
Plan menus 



ly. Investigate theft crimes 

20. Plan construction of dams 

21. 

22. 



Repair teleplione wires 



23., 
24.. 
25.. 

27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 

31.^ 
32.. 

33.. 
34. 



_^Grow corn and wheat for 
forage 



^3.. 
44. 



Conduct tours 
Prevent tree disease 



_Teach college forestry 
courses 

^Sell souvenirs 

_Be an auto ntechanic 

^Build furniture 

^Print newspapers 

_Repor t te lephone 1 ines 
down 

_Be responsible for 
forest conservation 

_^Solve problems of 
insect-infested trees 

^Record tree diameters 

Plcn forest uses 



35. Conduct field trips 

36. Love outdoor living 

37. A ble to work alone 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. Repair plumbing 

42. Paint homes 



_^Protect watersheds 
^^Manufacture care 
^^Direct plays 



^Manage a supermarket 
Plant new trees 
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ANSWER SHEET FOR W-II 



Checked Answers 



1 15 32 

2 16 33 

3 20 34 

5 22 35 

6 23 36 

7 24 37 
9 25 38 

10 30 40 

13 31 44 



Unchecked Answers 
4 
8 
II 
12 
14 
17 



18 
19 
21 
26 
27 
28 



29 
39 
41 
42 
43 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF TERRARIUM 



Build a terrari;im (Coiomunlty) « (Use 10 or 15 gallon tank) 



add I Inch crushed charcoal 
add 3 to 4 inches of dirt 



PLANTS (Producers ) 



grass ;^eeds 
radish seeds 
wheat seeds 
mustard seeds 
bean seeds 



Plant in separate containers* 
wait until they have grown 
for at least three weeks, 
plant in terrarium. 



ANIMALS (Consumers) 

50 to 100 crickets Add one of the species at a 

— 30 to 100 isopods time for a week and study 

50 to 100 mealworms what they eat— relationship 

1 to 2 frogs between plants and animals. 

On a separate sheet record the information you observed* 
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ONE-CKLLl-D ANIK\LS 



Directions: 



Use this as a guide as you observe and classify at least three 
one-celled animals. 





BACTERIA 



COCCI COCCI IH CHAINS BACILI.T 



:riRILLIA 




VOLVOX COLONY 




PAKAMtCIUM 



sti:ntor 




COLPODA 



CHP.YSAMOEBA 




C 



DIDIDUM 
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WATER CYCLE 



Follow these directions carefully and you will have aet up a water cycle. 

1. Plsce a metal tray across two chairs. 

2. Put some ice cubes on the metal tray. 

3. Put a steaming tea kettle under the tray— off to 
the side. Keep the kettle steaming by placing it 
on a hot plate or other safe heating device. 

4. Place a box of soil directly under the metal tray. 
(Half of the soil should be covered with grass or 
dead leaves, the other half left bare. Thus the 
effects of raindrop erosion as well as the water 
cycle will be shown.) 
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INTERVIL-W QUESTIONS FOR A ROI.K MODKL 

1. What qualifications are necessary for your job? 

2. What type of duties do you perform? 

3. Where might someone in your field find employment? 

4. What type of experience would help you in your work? 

5. Is being a^ difficult? 

6. Is a college education needed in your job? 

7. Do you need to be in good physical condition? 

8. Is your work primarily indoors or outdoors? 

9. What advantages does your job have? 

10. What could a student do now to prepare himself for your type 
of work? 
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J01> DICSCKIPTIONS 



Using this outline and after researching, write two Ji>b descriptions In 
the field of natural resources. 



I, Name of Job: 



II. Qualifications for Employment; 



III. Job Description: 



IV. Where Employed: 



Oh 
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FORESTRY SPKCTALISTS 



rcctiuns: Match the following terms with their descriptions. 



Dendrology 
Forest ecology 
Silviculture 
Forest protection 
Forest economics 
Forest measurements 
Forest policy 
Forest administration 
Resources management 
Forest resources 



^structure and operation of 
the forest community 

^economics and business prin- 
ciples, and problems involved 
in the management and use of 
forest resources. 

^the characteristics, dis- 
tribution, and occurrence 
of trees in forests 

^history and current status 
of Federal, State, and 
private policies relatin?^ 
to forests. 

forest land management 



^methods of growing and 
improving forest crops 

_handling problems faced 
by public and private 
industries 

^methods of fighting against 
fire, insects, disease 



^using forests well for 
benefit of humans 



measuring and estimating 
present and future resources 
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ANSWERS TO (W-17) 

1. 2 

2. 5 

3. 1 

4. 7 

5. 9 

6. 3 

7. 8 

8. 4 

9. 10 
10. 6 
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VOCABULARY LIST 



W-18 



Directions: Put the following words in alphabetical order* 



•* ^ \A " jwft*^ 


manufac t ur Ing 


plastics 




crown fire 


wildlife 


techn ic ian 


aerial 


area 


OT eft ^ V> tn? ■ A ^ 


softwood 


c ircumf erence 


pcwer saw 


wood pulp 


acre 


Interdependent 


by-product 


nursery 


turpentine 


management 


employment 


2> jL L V 1.L*UX. tUITcr 


dendrology 


hardwood 


conservation 


specialized 


chemical processes 


forester 


production 


forage 


resources 


distribution 




she Iter 


tools 




management 


equipment 




recreation 


harvesting 




raw materials 


potent ial 




economics 


admlnlstrat Ion 






cones 




Hov^stdt Ion 


seedlings 




plywood 


utility 




chemicals 


technology 




napkins 


productivity 




tissues 


environment 




resin 


flood 




naval stores 


fabrics 
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PLANNING AN IMAGINARY COWrTRY 

Directions: After studying land forms complete the directions below. 

1. Decide where locks, electric plants, and factories should be. 

2. Draw their symbols on the picture. 

3. Tell why you chose those locations. 



4. Name some occupations that might be involved in the planning. 
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W-20 

r 

LANDSCAPE ARCKLTECT 



Directions: On a piuct? of >;raph paper drawp according to scale, a park area 
following the directions below. 

1. Make up a legend for a scale you will use to draw the park. 
(Example: 1/4" = 1*) 

2. Plan a park 30 feet wide by 50 feet long. Draw a rectangle on the 
graph paper to this scale, with these dimensions. 

3. Make your plan include six trees, ten shrubs, two picnic tables, 
cooking area, grass. Make a rough sketch at first, then complete 
scale drawing on graph paper. Try using the syrabols below or 
create your own. 



— shrubs 



— trees 




cooking area 



4. What changes would you make If you wanted to include a playground? 
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RESEARCH QUKSTIONS 

Select and research one occupation in natural resources. 

What requirements are necessary to obtain this job? 

What are some of the specific tasks involved in your job? 

What are the hazards of your job, if any? 

What is the salary scale? 

What IS the work environment of the job? 

Is any kind of special clothing or uniform worn on this job? 
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NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE FORKS? 



Directions: Do one or more of the activities below and then cxplnin to the 
class the importance of tne forest products depicted in the 
project . 



1. Trees: Make a poster showing some of the different products that 
come from trees, for example: 

^"^^ plastics paper 

furniture synthetics Christmas trees 

charcoal telephone poles fruits 

explosives maple syrup nuts 

2. Water: Draw an ftir view of the different areas that benefit from the 
watershed of the forest. (A watershed is the region or section of 

a forest that contributes to the water supply of a river or a lake.) 
Your aerial view should show: 

orchard hospital 

farm school 

homes factory 

gardens streams 

3. Wildlife: Make a bulletin board of cut-outs of the wildlife that the 
forest protects. 

Game Animals: deer, rabbits, bears, squirrels 

Fur Bearers: mink, racoon, beaver, muskrat 

Birds: turkey, eagle, pheasant, songbirds, waterfowl 

4. Recreation: Make a diorama (box about 6" x 12" or larger) and put 
in figures and objects such as: 



- campers 

- hunters 

- people fishing 

- people canoeing 

- hikers 

■ any other recreational activity that people can enjoy 
in a forest. 
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UNIT RATIOKALE 



The purpose o£ this unit is to acquaint the student with the 
occupational cluster » Office and Business; specifically, the 
stock laarket. Since the stock market plays such a vital role 
In our econoay» it is iaportant that the students understand 
its operation and the rele its employees play. 

The student will have an opportunity to see the worker as an 
important human being who fulfills many roles in life (citixen, 
family member » etc .). The student should understand that the 
usual stereotyping of male- female work roles is not realistic 
in today's society. 

Emphasis Is to be placed on the careers in the stock market 
through : 

— a career oriented program 
role playing 

use of occupational role models 

— field observations 
integrated curriculum 
parent participation 
hands-on activity 
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TEACHHK? PROCEDURES 



This unit is designed to teach the skills necessary for ustder- 
staading the operation and function of the stock aarket» vhlle 
acquainting students with career possibilities In this field. 

The unit Is specifically designed for eighth grade Aaerlcaa 
History » but could readily be adapted to a business cour&e or 
a high school econealcs course. 

The teacher will detenilne the length of the unit. It should 
range from two to four weeks » based on student Interest and 
niethod of presentation. It oay be advisable to arrange In 
advance for occupational role models and field observations In 
order to Insure availability during Implenentatlon of the unit. 

Addresses for ordering free naterlals, packet of naterlals from 
the New York Stock Exchange* and films are Included In the 
bibliography. 

Annual reports and company history may be obtained from many com- 
panies upon request. Addresses of companies can be obtained 
from advertisements and indexes such as Moody's and Standard and 
Poor* 8. 

Reference made to resources used in this unit are based on the 
following key: 



Books 



<B) 



Films 



(F) 



Student Worksheets 



(W) 



Tefrcher Reference Materials 



(TRM) 



Teacher Worksheets 



(TW) 
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MAJOR AND SUB-GOALS OF THE UNIT 



Major Goal of the Unit — The student will become aware of the 
importance of the occupations in the atocic market by learning 
the operation of the stock market and the role it plays in our 
economy . 



A. The student will become aware of the Contributions of 
the corporate structure to the American economy. 

B. The student will become aware of the Work Performed 
by those employed in the stock market. 

C. The student will become aware of the Personnel and 
Jobs involved in the stock market. 

D. The student will become aware of the Job and 
Occupational Environment of careers in the stock 
market. 



E. The student will become aware of the Qualifications 
necessary for employment in the stock market. 



ERIC 
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PRE-TEST 



Name as many stock market workers as you can and state the amount 
of education needed for each of the jobs you liatt 



Make a list of personal ohsracteristloa that would be required for 
workers In the stock markets 



Itemise three types of bonds ♦ 



Tihat are two kinds of stock? 



?irito a paragraph that explains the differences between; partnership, 
sole proprietorship, and a oorporatioa. 
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POST-TEST 

1. What are the names of two kinds of stock? 

2. Naoe three types of bonds, 

3. List workers In the stock sarket and the amount of education 
required for the various Jobs. 



4. Itemize personal traits necessary for employment in the stock 
market industry. 
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Write the definitions for these terms: 



1. 


proprietor 


2. 


partnership 


3. 


corporation 


4. 


profit 


5. 


investment banking firm 


&. 


capital 


7. 


sjmdicate 


8. 


dividends 


9. 


board of directors 


10. 


3 « £j • C • 


11. 


common stock 


12. 


preferred stock 


13. 


government bonds 


1^. 


municipal bonds 


15. 


corporate bOTids 


16. 


at the market 


17. 


limit order 


18. 


odd lots 


ri. 


round lots 


20- 


margin buying 


21. 


short selling 
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B t C SMOW REKtWAL COKPAI^Y 



You and three of your friends have agreed to start a snow reiDova.l 
company. To make sure that everything is divided fairly, you have 
split the company into four ec^ual shares . 

You know a possible customer who may place a $ 20 order for 2 months to 
get you started. 

You emd your friends each have $20. You know a tractor shop where you 
can get a used tractor for $8Q . 

Cut out the markers at the end of this worksheet. 

Start the game. Place the markers on the Stock Flow Diagram the way 
they are shown here: 



$20 ORDER 
CUSTOMER 



$80 TJiACTOK 
TRACTOR SHOP 



SHARE 



1 SI 
1 SilAJlE 
I SHARE 
I SHARE 
iJ & C SNOW 
REMOVAL 
COflPANY 



E 



$10 $10 YOU 



3 



$10 $10 PARTNEk X 
910 no PARTNER { 



$10 $10 PARTNER Z 



3 



Then, move your markers to show these things happening. 

A. You put $20 into the company. 

B. Partner X puts 020 into the company. 

C. Partner Y^ and partner Z_ decide to join, also Z pays Y $20 that he- 
owes him. 

D. You and X take 2 shares of stock each (shares are $10 each). 
^* buy the $80 tractor, using money from the company 

treasurer. The tractor now belongs to the company. 

F. The customer places his $20 order. The order now belongs to the 
company . 

G. You don't want to remove snow yourself, so you and X agree that he 
will take $10 out of the treasury and he will do the snow removal. 



6. Write in the positions of the markers at the end of -^he seven ••.".o: ' 



[ 




c 



1 



t 



1 



?• How much is the company worth now? (Count cash, property, and 
orders in company square only*) 



8» Everything that the company owns is still divided into four shares 
of stock* How much is eadi of the shares worth now? 



9. If Partner Y decides to join after all and wants to buy your two 
shares, what is a fair price to charge him? 



10 • If you quit the company and sell your *two shares to Y at that price, 
how much have you gained (+) or lost (-) since the game started? 



CUT OUT THESE MARKERS 



I SHARE 1 1 SHARE 1 I SHARE 1 1 SHARE 


$20 ORDER 1 $90 MOWER 




$10 


$10 $10 1 $10 1 $10 


$10 1 $10 
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CTOCK ri,f)W DIAGRAM 

(F-or.i,nw Tiu: NUMPiUKLi) r:Ti:PC in ckqu!:!."-;!;) 





VI 


CUSTOMER 





XaA'JTOU SHOP 









B & C SNOW 




REMOVAL 1 




COMPANY r 



(ALL MONEY, TOOLS 
AND ORDERS OWNED BY 
THE COMPANY GO INTO 
THIS RECTANGLE) 



I 

i IV 
I 




VP 



XI 



KLOW OK MONEY 



PARTNER X 



PARTNKR Y 



l-lJOVl OF STOCK 
IN TIIE COMPANY 



FLOW OF OROSRS 
AND SUPPLIES 



III 



PARTJIER 2 
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Directions: Raad the six items below before computinj- J., I'-, .«tuI «•. 



Commissians on the first 1,000 shares of axi order are figured on the follow- 
ing basis for each 100 shares. 



1. On a purchase or sale between $100.00 and $399.99, 2 percent 
plus $3. The minimum conunission is $6. 

2. On a purchase or sale between $tt00.00 and $2,399.99, 1 percent 
plus $7. 

3. On a purdiase or sale from $2,'400.00 to $'+,999.99, one-half of 
one percent plus $19. 

On a purchase or sale amounting to $5,000.00 or more, one-tenth 
of one percent plus $39, provided that amount does not exceed 
$75 per 100 share transaction. 

5. On an odd lot purchase or sale involving $100.00 or more, the 
caranission is the same as in the above schedule, less $2, with 
a $5 minimum. 

6. On a transaction involving less than $100.00, the commission 
can be any amount agreed upon by the firm and the customer. 
On MIP transactions of $100.00 or less, the charge is 6 per- 
cent . 



Using the above table, compute the commission a broker would receive for 
ead\ of the following three purchases of stock listed with the New York 
Stock Exchange. 



a. 100 shares @ $31.00 per share 



b. 100 shares @ $3.87 1/2 per share 



c. 100 shares 0 $57.62 1/2 per share 
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BULLS AND BKARi; 



3< 



a. 



r.rLLiNr. GOMETiirn\: that yoh do not own 

1. you rnoci .;on,c.on... w!,o willing to pay you O'JOO today if you w'U proml-..- 
to uclivor a motorcycle to him jr. one month or le.::.. You do not own v.- 
mo tor cycle . 

The price of the motorcycle today is $900 from a dealer. 

I:. You have heard about a motorcycle sale that is coming, and you think that 
the price or ti.xs motorcycle will drop to $700 next month. You can a^ree 
CO get the motorcycle for him. He will pay you $900 ; in a month youlan 
buy the motorcycle for ^700 and sell it to him. 

How Duch money would you gain if your plans worked? 

Suppose that the price of the motorcycle stayed at $900. Then how much 
money would you gain? 

i^. Suppose that the price went up to $1,500 instead of dropping. And suppose 
tnat you stuck to your agreement. How much would you lose? ^ 

6. This idea of selling something before you buy it is often used in the 
:^elling and imyin^^ of stocks. To see how this is done, follow these 
xn:;tructa.onc : 

Toss a die: Multiply the number by 50: 

This 13 the price of a share of stock in WHEELS AUTOMOTIVE! 

Do you want to buy or sell? (check one) 

SELL 

7. Second toss of die: Multiply the number by 50 : 

rhxs is the later stock price for WHEELS AUTOMOTIVE. 

If you SOLD earlier, you must BUY now. 
If you BOUGHT earlier, you must SELL now. 



Your selling price: +$ 
Your buying price: -$ 
Your j^ain or loss : $ 



Comeone who stocks first and buys them later in order to "deliver" 

them uz called a "Bear." He thinks that prices are going down. 

:.om,.one who l.uyc .stocks first and sells them later is called a "Bull." 
lie thinks that prices are going up. 

Were you a Bull or Bear in WHEELS AUTOMOTIVE'' 
i^^il Bear 

Now you aix.. Aoing to buy and sell shares in WHEELS AUTOMOTIVE many times 
Lach time, you must decide whether to be a Bull or a Bear. 



W-5 (cont.) 



11. Each time you play the game, write the stock price for your first toss 
in either the "Sell" or "Buy" box. You must make the opposite choice 
when you write the stock price for your second toss. If you play more 
games than spaces provided, you will need to draw additional "Sell" or 
"Buy" boxes. 



$50 X First Toss $50 X Second Toss 

BUY 

SELL 

Gain (+) or Loss (-): $ 

Bull 

Bear 



$50 X First Toss $50 X Second Toss 

BUY 

SELL ^ 

Gain (+) or Loss (-): $ 

Bun 

Bear 



$50 X First Toss $50 X Second Toss 

BUY 

SELL 

Gain (+) or Loss (-): $ 

Bull 

Bear 



Add your gains (as positive numbers) and losses (as negative numbers) 
to see how much you won or lost on Wheels Automotive. 

Total Gain (+) or Loss (-): $ 
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STOCK KARKET GUIDE 



2. Lo^ at Stock Market Bcrd for weeks 1 through 10. 

3°iVTi"o!'' "^^"^ °' °' ''"^'^ Electronic in week 

3. V=u picj< a.y corpany ycu wish to invest in, usine "bull" or "bea-" t^or,v. 

• ou will buy or sell only one share each week for 9 weeks. 

'irvou'^.f "'-/^ "^'^•^ *° "^"y «°<* In th. tenth we»k 

Hit i ' v'^ ^ " ""^ i" the space on th" 

Exchai.Es Worksheet for your company for week 10. ^ °^ 

"4:n"y1or'w::i1o! ' ""^^ ^^^"^ - 

5. You will now follw your company for 3 weeks. 
You can either buy or sell each week. 

T^Jh/^jru" ^^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^^ ^^"^ l>^y °r sell. 

In the x9th week you must balance your selling and buying. 

C. ?:ake your ontrier> a-; oach week is shown. 

M<aK.€. sure you record the values for your stock. 

stock'.""' completed, cour.t the n.^^er of ti.es you sold ana bou^l.t 

Number of times 

(+) Cold 

(-) Bought 

8. You must balance your stock in week 19. 

Example: If you sold C+) stock three times and bought (-) stock 
SIX txmes, you must sell (+) three shares of stock in 

9. Enter the t or - number of stocks in the -N" column for your company. 

10. Enter the value of your stock for week 19. 

11. You must now total all of your transactions, including week 19 (The 

ZTttll'^:/"- ^^^^ thV-Ni: c^iumn'tlmes 

TOTAL CTOCK TPANSACTIONS 

( + ) Sold $ 

(-) Bought ? " 



II the Bo^h^'r ^ ^"'^^ ^^^^ I'^^nce here $ 

If the Bought (-) numbers are greater, enter your cash deficit hereT 
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TW-1 



COMI'AfJY FINANCING SIMULATION 



overview: Tne concept of financial holdings and financial potential being 
represented by shares of stock is introduced to the class through the 
example of partners in a smaU snow removal enterprise. 



T..e .,aai>es of -took represent capital goods (a snow removal tractor), cash 
aoldingc , and contracts . Each student plays at an individual game board 
on which goods, money, contracts, and stock shares are moved on the board 
to simulate transactions. 

The complex principles of multiple investment may be included at any level 
o. business. While this simulation does not attain the complexities of a 
larr.e company, the student will be exposed to the basic principles of shar-s 
ana profit sharing. Students may be encouraged to apply these principles 
to possible jobs, such as snow removal, car washing, baby sitting, etc. 



Suggestions : 

1. Hand out Snow Removal Company worksheets and Stock Flow Diagram. 
(W-2 and 3) ™ • 

2. An answer sheet is provided for the teacher to hand out after 
the^students have completed the simulation. (TW~2) 

3. At the completion of the simulation, applications of the simula- 
tion principles to jobs should be discussed. 
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TEACHER'S KEY 
(BSC SNOW REMOVAL COMPANY) 

Answers to W-2» 

6. WRITE IN THE POSITIONS OF THE MARKERS AT THE END OF THE SEVEN STEP^ 



$0 

CUSTOMER 



$80 TRACIOR 
TRACTOR SHOP 



$10 

$80 TRACTOR 
$20 ORDER 

B & C SNOW 
REMOVAL COKPAMY 



2 SHAREC 


Yoa 


1 

i 




2 SHARES 
$10 


PARTNER X 






1 $40 


PARTNER Y 






,0 


PARTNER y. 





7. How much is the company worth now? (Count cash, property, and 

orders in company square only.) $110. 



8. Everything that the ccrapany owns is still divided into 4 shares 

of stock. How much is each of the shares worth now? $27.50 



If Partner Y decides to join after all and wants to buy your 
two shares, what is a fair price to charge him? 



$55. 



10. If you quit the company and sell your two shares to Y at 
that price, how much have you gained (+) or lost (-) since 
the game started? 



'$35. 
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OVERVIEW OF BULLS AND BEARS SIMULATION 



.n this activity, the students vdll learn mere about shares of stock 
in preparation for the later stodc market activities. Each student 
ma^et^^ ^^y^^g ai^d seUing of stocks in a fluctuating 

The emphasis in this game is on the methods employed in buying -lock 
at low prices and selling thorn at high prices. 

Another idea conveyed is that a person has the ability to sell -.tod- 
that he does not own. if he commits himself to buying them later in' 
order to fulfill the transaction. 

First, the students will carry out an exercise in which they sell a 
motorcycle that they do not currently own. Later, they must buy the 
motorcycle m order to deliver it. lliis transaction is carried out 
on the basis of a predicted fall in the price, so that the player»s 
selling price will exceed his buying price. This is known as "sell- 
ing short." 

People who sell short on the stock market are referred to as "bears.' 
The bulls of the stock market follow the more traditional policy 
of buying first and then selHng on the assumption that the market 
is rising. The student plays bull and bear roles as he represents 
fluctuating stock prices by the toss of a die, in the main sequence 
of this simulation. 

Hand out instructions and worksheets to all students. Each, ctudent 
should be given a single die. (W-5) 
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ORGATIIZATION OF THE STOCK MARKET 



I. Membership in the Exchange includes 219 member firms or corporations 
and 353 member partnerships. 

A. Commission Houses 

1. Do business with the public. 

2. Execute customer's orders to buy and sell on the Exchange. 

3. Receive commissions on those transactions. 

B. Specialist - Specializes in "making a market" for one or more 
stocks. 

1. Risks his own capital by buying at a higher price or selling 
at a lower price than the public may be willing to pay. 

2. The specialist may act for other brokers for he remains at one 
post; he then receives part of the cojmnission. 

3. He cannot buy for his own account until he executes all public 
orders . 

C. Odd-lot Dealers 

1. Serve investors who purchase or sell a few shar-es at a time. 

2. Act as dealers, not brokers - buy and sell odd lots to 
brokers. 

D. Floor Brd<ers 

1. Assist conanission house brokers. 

2. Receive a commission from the house brokers. 

E. Registered Traders 

1. There are 45 in number, 

2. Trade for their own accounts while on the floor. 



II. Board of Governors - elected by the menbers. 

A. Three representatives of the public - have no direct connection with 
the securities business. 

B. President of the Exchange - 

1. Selected by the Board of Governors. 

2. May not be a member of the Exchange. 

C. Remaining members include members and allied members from all sec- 
tions of the country. 



III. Exchange employs 2,900 people, 700 of whom work on the floor. 

A. Department of Stock List - examines corporations requesting 
listing. 
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TW-«* (cont.) 

B. Department of Member Firms - administers rules and policies 
regarding conduct and financial condition of member firms. 

C. Public Relations and Investor Services - interpret the Exchange's 
functions to the public. 

D. Floor departroent - administers rules regulating trading. 

Jobs connected to Market Data System. 

A. Fully automated. 

B. Joba involve working with operation of machines: ticker tape, 
card readers, etc . 

Offices ac3x>ss the Nation - 1»*5,000 people employed. 
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STOCK MARKET GAME 



Overview: Each student will simulate the buying and selling of stocks in 
a volatile market. 

The students will follow the prices listed on a ''stock exchange board^' in 
order to make decisions regarding the sale and purcliase of stock. 

The goal of these transactions is for each student to try to increase hic 
profit by selling high and buying low; however » he will face uncertain 
results because of the unpredictable factors in market fluctuations. 



Suggestions : 

1. Hand out the Stock Market Guide • (W-6) 

2. Hand out Stock Exchange Board I to the students. (W^7) 

3. After all students have completed Step U of the Stock Market 
Guide Worksheet, project Stock Exchange Board II (TW-6) on a 
screen using an overhead projector with only week II showing. 
(Mask the remaining weeks •) 

U. As students record stock sales and purchases, expose each week 
individually. After week 18 is exposed, students must com- 
plete Step 9 of the Stock Market Guide Worksheet, before week 
19 is exposed. 

5* After all computations are completed, ask how many students 
had gains and how many had losses. 

6* Collect all worksheets for use on the second day of the game. 
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TEACHER REFERENCE MATHPJALG (TRM ) 

1. Engel, Louis, Ho»y to Buy Stocks . New York, Bantam Books, 1957. 

?. Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., "Career Simulation System," Volume VII I, 

"Budget and Finance." 
3. "Portfolio of Teaching Aids," New York Stock Exchange. 

a. Bond certificate sample 

b. "The Exchange" pamphlet 

c. "Moody's Handbook of Common Stocks" 

d. "New York Stock Exdiange Comroon Stock Index" ~ wall chart 

0. "Reading Newspaper Stock Tables" - wall chart 

f. Stock certificate sample 

g. "Teacher's Manual to accompany You and the Investment World" 

h. "Understanding Bonds and Preferred Stocks" pamphlet 

1. "Understanding Financial Statements" pamphlet 

j. "Understanding the New York Stock Exchange" pamphlet 
k. "Wall Street Journal" sample newspaper prepared for the packet 
S. R. A. , Junior Occupational Briefs, "Finding Out About Securities 
Salesmen." 

5. "Wall Street Journal" - write to Educational Service Bxoreau, Dow- Jones 

and Company, P. 0. Box 300, Princeton, NJ 085«+0. 
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BEST copy AVAILABLE 



All of the district's 47 schools participated in the progr^.i; 
degree of involvement varied from building to building. 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND PRINCIPALS 



ANGUS— Richard Crampton 
BEVER— Williain Brandt 
BLACK — Anthony Wier 
COUNTY LINE— Donald Daggy 
CROMIE—Charles Nadeau 
FILLMORE—Douglas Haesler 
FROST— Owen Kelly 
GREEN ACRES— Harry Bearse 
HAITEMA— Robert McGhee 
HARWOOD— Richard Ellis 
HATHERLY— Leonard Feist 
HESSE— Robert Smith 
HOLDEN— Caroline Clayton 
HOLLAND— Williajn Block 
LEAN — George Grice 
MAPLE LANE— Arthur Horler 
MARSHALL — Ann Cass in 



MURTHUM— Leonard Piwko 
NORTH— Donald Daggy 
PENNOW— Hazen Ziegler 
RINKE— Richard McBrien 
ROCKWELL— Robert Cracknell 
ST. ANNE'S— Gregory Owens 
SHEPARD— Lee Gusta 
SIERSMA— Dr, Harry Stanbury 
SOUTH— Gerald Smigell 
SUSICK— John Clifton 
THORPE— Caroline Clayton 
WARNER— Martin Fauljnan 
WEBER— William Frazier 
WILDE— Myra Rodgers 
WILDWOOD— William Devich 
WILKERSON— Frank Nagi 
WILLOW WOODS— Alice Weiman 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND PRINCIPALS 



BEER — Eugene Miller 
BUTCHER— Ted Musial 
CARLETON— Harvey Eckhardt 
CARTER — Denis Reeves 
FLYNN— George Grech 
FUHRMANN— Philip Hutchins 
GRISSOM— Hector Gi'dnt 
HARTSIG— Paul Latham 
MELBY— David Romig 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND PRINCIPALS 



COUSINO HIGH SCHOOL— Dr. Donald Stanbury 
MOTT HIGH SCHOOL— Joseph Veraroay 
STERLING HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL— William Gordon 
WARREN HIGH SCHOOL— Eljner Eschenberg 




WARREN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
29900 LORRAINE BL VD. 
WARREN, MICHIGAN 48093 



